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BLACK AND UNKNOWN BARDS 

James Weldon Johnson (June 17, 1871 - June 26, 1938) 

black and unknown bards of long ago, 

How came your lips to touch the sacred fire? 

How, in your darkness, did you come to know 

The power and beauty of the minstrel's lyre? 

Who first from midst his bonds lifted his eyes? 

Who first from out the still watch, lone and long, 

Feeling the ancient faith of prophets rise 

Within his dark-kept soul, burst into song? 

Heart of what slave poured out such melody 

As "Steal away to Jesus"? On its strains 

His spirit must have nightly floated free, 

Though still about his hands he felt his chains. 

Who heard great "Jordan roll"? Whose starward eye 

Saw chariot "swing low"? And who was he 

That breathed that comforting, melodic sigh, 

"Nobody knows de trouble I see"? 

What merely living clod, what captive thing, 

Could up toward God through all its darkness grope, 

And find within its deadened heart to sing 

These songs of sorrow, love and faith, and hope? 

How did it catch that subtle undertone, 

That note in music heard not with the ears? 

How sound the elusive reed so seldom blown, 

Which stirs the soul or melts the heart to tears. 

Not that great German master in his dream 

Of harmonies that thundered amongst the stars 

At the creation, ever heard a theme 

Nobler than "Go down, Moses." Mark its bars 

How like a mighty trumpet-call they stir 

The blood. Such are the notes that men have sung 

Going to valorous deeds; such tones there were 

That helped make history when Time was young. 

There is a wide, wide wonder in it all, 

That from degraded rest and servile toil 

The fiery spirit of the seer should call 

These simple children of the sun and soil. 

black slave singers, gone, forgot, untamed, 

You-you alone, of all the long, long line 

Of those who've sung untaught, unknown, unnamed, 

Have stretched out upward, seeking the divine. 



You sang not deeds of heroes or of kings; 
No chant of bloody war, no exulting pean 
Of arms-won triumphs; but your humble strings 
You touched in chord with music empyrean. 
You sang far better than you knew; the songs 
That for your listeners' hungry hearts sufficed 
Still live, --but more than this to you belongs: 
You sang a race from wood and stone to Christ. 

Georgia Douglas Johnson (September 10, 1880 - May 14, 1966) 
THE HEART OF A WOMAN 

The heart of a woman goes forth with the dawn, 
As a lone bird, soft winging, so restlessly on, 
Afar o'er life's turrets and vales does it roam 
In the wake of those echoes the heart calls home. 

The heart of a woman falls back with the night, 
And enters some alien cage in its plight, 
And tries to forget it has dreamed of the stars 
While it breaks, breaks, breaks on the sheltering bars. 

(source: http://www.qutenberq.Org/files/1 1 986/1 1 986-8.txt ) 



The Black Woman of the South 

by Alexander Crummell . D.D., LL. D. 

[Address before the "Freedman's Aid Society," Methodist 

Episcopal Church, Ocean Grove, N. J., August 15th, 1883.] 

ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, D.D., LL. D._an eminent Negro Episcopal clergyman; a 
graduate of Oxford University, England; professor in a Liberian College; 
rector of St. Luke's in Washington and founder of the Negro Academy. 

It is an age clamorous everywhere for the dignities, the grand 
prerogatives, and the glory of woman. There is not a country in Europe 
where she has not risen somewhat above the degradation of centuries, and 
pleaded successfully for a new position and a higher vocation. As the 
result of this new reformation we see her, in our day, seated in the 
lecture-rooms of ancient universities, rivaling her brothers in the 
fields of literature, the grand creators of ethereal art, the 
participants in noble civil franchises, the moving spirit in grand 
reformations, and the guide, agent, or assistant in all the noblest 
movements for the civilization and regeneration of man. 

In these several lines of progress the American woman has run on in 
advance of her sisters in every other quarter of the globe. The 
advantage, she has received, the rights and prerogatives she has secured 
for herself, are unequaled by any other class of women in the world. It 
will not be thought amiss, then, that I come here to-day to present to 
your consideration the one grand exception to this general superiority 
of women, viz., The black woman of the South . 



The rural or plantation population of the South was made up almost 

entirely of people of pure Negro blood. And this brings out also the 

other disastrous fact, namely, that this large black population has been 

living from the time of their introduction into America, a period of 

more than two hundred years, in a state of unlettered rudeness. The 

Negro all this time has been an intellectual starveling. This has been 

more especially the condition of the black woman of the South. Now and 

then a black man has risen above the debased condition of his people. 

Various causes would contribute to the advantage of the _men_: the 

relation of servants to superior masters; attendance at courts with 

them; their presence at political meetings; listening to table-talk 

behind their chairs; traveling as valets; the privilege of books and 

reading in great houses, and with indulgent masters-all these served to 

lift up a black _man_ here and there to something like superiority. But 

no such fortune fell to the lot of the plantation woman. The black woman 

of the South was left perpetually in a state of hereditary darkness and 

rudeness. 



In her girlhood all the delicate tenderness of her sex was rudely 

outraged. In the field, in the rude cabin, in the press-room, in the 

factory, she was thrown into the companionship of coarse and ignorant 

men. No chance was given her for delicate reserve or tender modesty. 

From her girlhood she was the doomed victim of the grossest passions. 

All the virtues of her sex were utterly ignored. If the instinct of 

chastity asserted itself, then she had to fight like a tigress for the 

ownership and possession of her own person; and, ofttimes, had to suffer 

pains and lacerations for her virtuous self-assertion. When she reached 

maturity all the tender instincts of her womanhood were ruthlessly 

violated. At the age of marriage-always prematurely anticipated under 

slavery-she was mated, as the stock of the plantation were mated, _not_ 

to be the companion of a loved and chosen husband, but to be the breeder 

of human cattle, for the field or the auction-block. With that mate she 

went out, morning after morning to toil, as a common field-hand. As it 

was _his_, so likewise was it her lot to wield the heavy hoe, or to 

follow the plow, or to gather in the crops. She was a "hewer of wood and 

a drawer of water." She was a common field-hand. She had to keep her 

place in the gang from morn till eve, under the burden of a heavy task, 

or under the stimulus or the fear of a cruel lash. She was a picker of 

cotton. She labored at the sugar-mill and in the tobacco-factory. When, 

through weariness or sickness, she has fallen behind her allotted task, 

there came, as punishment, the fearful stripes upon her shrinking, 

lacerated flesh. 

Her home life was of the most degrading nature. She lived in the rudest 

huts, and partook of the coarsest food, and dressed in the scantiest 

garb, and slept, in multitudinous cabins, upon the hardest boards. 

Thus she continued a beast of burden down to the period of those 

maternal anxieties which, in ordinary civilized life, give repose, 

quiet, and care to expectant mothers. But, under the slave system, few 

such relaxations were allowed. And so it came to pass that little 

children were ushered into this world under conditions which many 

cattle-raisers would not suffer for their flocks or herds. Thus she 

became the mother of children. But even then there was for her no 

suretyship of motherhood, or training, or control. Her own offspring 



were _not_ her own. She and husband and children were all the property 
of others. All these sacred ties were constantly snapped and cruelly 
sundered. _This_ year she had one husband; and next year, through some 
auction sale, she might be separated from him and mated to another. 
There was no sanctity of family, no binding tie of marriage, none of the 
fine felicities and the endearing affections of home. None of these 
things was the lot of Southern black women. Instead thereof, a gross 
barbarism which tended to blunt the tender sensibilities, to obliterate 
feminine delicacy and womanly shame, came down as her heritage from 
generation to generation; and it seems a miracle of providence and grace 
that, notwithstanding these terrible circumstances, so much struggling 
virtue lingered amid these rude cabins, that so much womanly worth and 
sweetness abided in their bosoms, as slave-holders themselves have borne 
witness to. 

But some of you will ask: "Why bring up these sad memories of the past? 
Why distress us with these dead and departed cruelties?" Alas, my 
friends, these are not dead things. Remember that 

"The evil that men do lives after them." 

The evil of gross and monstrous abominations, the evil of great organic 
institutions crop out long after the departure of the institutions 
themselves. If you go to Europe you will find not only the roots, but 
likewise many of the deadly fruits of the old Feudal system still 
surviving in several of its old states and kingdoms. So, too, with 
slavery. The eighteen years of freedom have not obliterated all its 
deadly marks from either the souls or bodies of the black woman. The 
conditions of life, indeed, have been modified since emancipation; but 
it still maintains that the black woman is the Pariah woman of this 
land! We have, indeed, degraded women, immigrants, from foreign lands. 
In their own countries some of them were so low in the social scale that 
they were yoked with the cattle to plow the fields. They were rude, 
unlettered, coarse, and benighted. But when they reach _this_ land there 
comes an end to their degraded condition. 

"They touch our country and their shackles fall." 

As soon as they become grafted into the stock of American life they 
partake at once of all its large gifts and its noble resources. 

Not so with the black woman of the South. Freed, legally she has been; 
but the act of emancipation had no talismanic influence to reach to and 
alter and transform her degrading social life. 

When that proclamation was issued she might have heard the whispered 
words in her every hut, "Open, Sesame;" but, so far as her humble 
domicile and her degraded person were concerned, there was no invisible 
but gracious Genii who, on the instant, could transmute the rudeness of 
her hut into instant elegance, and change the crude surroundings of her 
home into neatness, taste, and beauty. 

The truth is, "Emancipation Day" found her a prostrate and degraded 
being; and, although it has brought numerous advantages to her sons, it 
has produced but the simplest changes in her social and domestic 
condition. She is still the crude, rude, ignorant mother. Remote from 
cities, the dweller still in the old plantation hut, neighboring to the 
sulky, disaffected master class, who still think her freedom was a 
personal robbery of themselves, none of the "fair humanities" have 



visited her humble home. The light of knowledge has not fallen upon her 

eyes. The fine domesticities which give the charm to family life, and 

which, by the refinement and delicacy of womanhood, preserve the 

civilization of nations, have not come to _her_. She has still the rude, 

coarse labor of men. With her rude husband she still shares the hard 

service of a field-hand. Her house, which shelters, perhaps, some six or 

eight children, embraces but two rooms. Her furniture is of the rudest 

kind. The clothing of the household is scant and of the coarsest 

material, has ofttimes the garniture of rags; and for herself and 

offspring is marked, not seldom, by the absence of both hats and shoes. 

She has rarely been taught to sew, and the field labor of slavery times 

has kept her ignorant of the habitudes of neatness, and the requirements 

of order. Indeed, coarse food, coarse clothes, coarse living, coarse 

manners, coarse companions, coarse surroundings, coarse neighbors, both 

black and white, yea, every thing coarse, down to the coarse, ignorant, 

senseless religion, which excites her sensibilities and starts her 

passions, go to make up the life of the masses of black women in the 

hamlets and villages of the rural South. 

This is the state of black womanhood. Take the girlhood of this same 

region, and it presents the same aspect, save that in large districts 

the white man has not forgotten the olden times of slavery and with 

indeed the deepest sentimental abhorrence of "amalgamation," still 

thinks that the black girl is to be perpetually the victim of his lust! 

In the larger towns and in cities our girls in common schools and 

academies are receiving superior culture. Of the 15,000 colored school 

teachers in the South, more than half are colored young women, educated 

since emancipation. But even these girls, as well as their more ignorant 

sisters in rude huts, are followed and tempted and insulted by the 

ruffianly element of Southern society, who think that black _men_ have 

no rights which white men should regard, and black _women_ no virtue 

which white men should respect! 

And now look at the _vastness_ of this degradation. If I had been 

speaking of the population of a city, or a town, or even a village, the 

tale would be a sad and melancholy one. But I have brought before you 

the condition of millions of women. According to the census of 1880 

there were, in the Southern States, 3,327,678 females of all ages of the 

African race. Of these there were 674,365 girls between twelve and 

twenty, 1,522,696 between twenty and eighty. "These figures," remarks an 

observing friend of mine, "are startling!" And when you think that the 

masses of these women live in the rural districts; that they grow up in 

rudeness and ignorance; that their former masters are using few means to 

break up their hereditary degradation, you can easily take in the 

pitiful condition of this population, and forecast the inevitable future 

to multitudes of females unless a mighty special effort is made for the 

improvement of the black womanhood of the South. 

I know the practical nature of the American mind, I know how the 

question of values intrudes itself into even the domain of philanthropy; 

and, hence, I shall not be astonished if the query suggests itself, 

whether special interest in the black woman will bring any special 

advantage to the American nation. 

Let me dwell for a few moments upon this phase of the subject. Possibly 

the view I am about suggesting has never before been presented to the 

American mind. But, Negro as I am, I shall make no apology for venturing 

the claim that the Negress is one of the most interesting of all the 

classes of women on the globe. I am speaking of her, not as a perverted 



and degraded creature, but in her natural state, with her native 
instincts and peculiarities. 

Let me repeat just here the words of a wise, observing, tender-hearted 
philanthropist, whose name and worth and words have attained celebrity. 
It is fully forty years ago since the celebrated Dr. Channing said: "We 
are holding in bondage one of the best races of the human family. The 
Negro is among the mildest, gentlest of men. He is singularly 
susceptible of improvement from abroad.... His nature is affectionate, 
easily touched, and hence he is more open to religious improvement than 
the white man.... The African carries with him much more than _we_ the 
genius of a meek, long-suffering, loving virtue." 

I should feel ashamed to allow these words to fall from my lips if it 
were not necessary to the lustration of the character of my black 
sisters of the South. I do not stand here to-day to plead for the black 
_man_. He is a man; and if he is weak he must go the wall. He is a man; 
he must fight his own way, and if he is strong in mind and body, he can 
take care of himself. But for the mothers, sisters, and daughters of my 
race I have a right to speak. And when I think of their sad condition 
down South; think, too, that since the day of emancipation hardly any 
one has lifted up a voice in their behalf, I feel it a duty and a 
privilege to set forth their praises and to extol their excellencies. 
For, humble and benighted as she is, the black woman of the South is one 
of the queens of womanhood. If there is any other woman on this earth 
who in native aboriginal qualities is her superior, I know not where she 
is to be found; for, I do say, that in tenderness of feeling, in genuine 
native modesty, in large disinterestedness, in sweetness of disposition 
and deep humility, in unselfish devotedness, and in warm, motherly 
assiduities, the Negro woman is unsurpassed by any other woman on this 
earth. 

The testimony to this effect is almost universal-our enemies themselves 
being witnesses. You know how widely and how continuously, for 
generations, the Negro has been traduced, ridiculed, derided. Some of 
you may remember the journals and the hostile criticisms of Coleridge 
and Trollope and Burton, West Indian and African travelers. Very many of 
you may remember the philosophical disquisitions of the ethnological 
school of 1847, the contemptuous dissertations of Hunt and Gliddon. But 
it is worthy of notice in all these cases that the sneer, the contempt, 
the bitter gibe, have been invariably leveled against the black 
_man_-never against the black woman! On the contrary, _she_ has almost 
everywhere been extolled and eulogized. The black man was called a 
stupid, thick-lipped, flat-nosed, long-heeled, empty-headed animal; the 
link between the baboon and the human being, only fit to be a slave! But 
everywhere, even in the domains of slavery, how tenderly has the Negress 
been spoken of! She has been the nurse of childhood. To her all the 
cares and heart-griefs of youth have been intrusted. Thousands and tens 
of thousands in the West Indies and in our Southern States have risen up 
and told the tale of her tenderness, of her gentleness, patience, and 
affection. No other woman in the world has ever had such tributes to a 
high moral nature, sweet, gentle love, and unchanged devotedness. And by 
the memory of my own mother and dearest sisters I can declare it to be 
true! 

Hear the tribute of Michelet: "The Negress, of all others, is the most 
loving, the most generating; and this, not only because of her youthful 
blood, but we must also admit, for the richness of her heart. She is 
loving among the loving, good among the good. (Ask the travelers whom 



she has so often saved.) Goodness is creative; it is fruitfulness; it is 

the very benediction of a holy act. The fact that woman is so fruitful I 

attribute to her treasures of tenderness, to that ocean of goodness 

which permeates her heart.... Africa is a woman. Her races are 

feminine.... In many of the black tribes of Central Africa the women 

rule, and they are as intelligent as they are amiable and kind." 

The reference in Michelet to the generosity of the African woman to 

travelers brings to mind the incident in Mungo Park's travels, where the 

African women fed, nourished, and saved him. The men had driven him 

away. They would not even allow him to feed with the cattle; and so, 

faint, weary, and despairing, he went to a remote hut and lay down on 

the earth to die. One woman, touched with compassion, came to him, 

brought him food and milk, and at once he revived. Then he tells us of 

the solace and the assiduities of these gentle creatures for his 

comfort. I give you his own words: "The rites of hospitality thus 

performed toward a stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress, 

pointing to the mat, and telling me that I might sleep there without 

apprehension, called to the female part of her family which had stood 

gazing on me all the while in fixed astonishment, to resume the task of 

spinning cotton, in which they continued to employ themselves a great 

part of the night. They lightened their labors by songs, one of which 

was composed extempore, for I was myself the subject of it. It was sung 

by one of the young women, the rest joining in a sort of chime. The air 

was sweet and plaintive, and the words, literally translated, were 

these: 'The winds roared and the rains fell; the poor white man, faint 

and weary, came and sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring him 

milk, no wife to grind his corn. Let us pity the white man, no mother 

has he,'" etc. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned the intrusion, just here, on my own personal 

experience. During a residence of nigh twenty years in West Africa, I 

saw the beauty and felt the charm of the native female character. I saw 

the native woman in her_heathen_ state, and was delighted to see, in 

numerous tribes, that extraordinary sweetness, gentleness, docility, 

modesty, and especially those maternal solicitudes which make every 

African boy both gallant and defender of his mother. 

I saw her in her _civilized_ state, in Sierra Leone; saw precisely the 

same characteristics, but heightened, dignified, refined, and sanctified 

by the training of the schools, the refinements of civilization, and the 

graces of Christian sentiment and feeling. Of all the memories of 

foreign travel there are none more delightful than those of the families 

and the female friends of Freetown. 

A French traveler speaks with great admiration of the black ladies of 

Hayti. "In the towns," he says, "I met all the charms of civilized life. 

The graces of the ladies of Port-au-Prince will never be effaced from my 

recollections." 

It was, without doubt, the instant discernment of these fine and tender 
qualities which prompted the touching Sonnet of Wordsworth, written in 
1802, on the occasion of the cruel exile of Negroes from France by the 

French Government: 

"Driven from the soil of France, a female came 

From Calais with us, brilliant in array, 

A Negro woman like a lady gay, 

Yet downcast as a woman fearing blame; 



Meek, destitute, as seemed, of hope or aim 

She sat, from notice turning not away, 
But on all proffered intercourse did lay 

A weight of languid speech-or at the same 
Was silent, motionless in eyes and face. 

Meanwhile those eyes retained their tropic fire 
Which burning independent of the mind, 

Joined with the luster of her rich attire 
To mock the outcast-0 ye heavens, be kind! 
And feel, thou earth, for this afflicted race!" 

But I must remember that I am to speak not only of the neglects of the 
black woman, but also of her needs. And the consideration of her needs 
suggests the remedy which should be used for the uplifting of this woman 
from a state of brutality and degradation. 

***** 

Ladies and gentlemen, since the day of emancipation millions of dollars 
have been given by the generous Christian people of the North for the 
intellectual training of the black race in this land. Colleges and 
universities have been built in the South, and hundreds of youth have 
been gathered within their walls. The work of your own Church in this 
regard has been magnificent and unrivaled, and the results which have 
been attained have been grand and elevating to the entire Negro race in 
America. The complement to all this generous and ennobling effort is the 
elevation of the black woman. Up to this day and time your noble 
philanthropy has touched, for the most part, the male population of the 
South, given them superiority, and stimulated them to higher 
aspirations. But a true civilization can only then be attained when the 
life of woman is reached, her whole being permeated by noble ideas, her 
fine taste enriched by culture, her tendencies to the beautiful 
gratified and developed, her singular and delicate nature lifted up to 
its full capacity; and then, when all these qualities are fully matured, 
cultivated and sanctified, all their sacred influences shall circle 
around ten thousand firesides, and the cabins of the humblest freedmen 
shall become the homes of Christian refinement and of domestic elegance 
through the influence and the charm of the uplifted and cultivated black 
woman of the South! 

(source: http://www.qutenberq.org/etext/22240 ) 

THE WISDOM OF SILENCE 

by Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Jeremiah Anderson was free. He had been free for ten years, and he was 
proud of it. He had been proud of it from the beginning, and that was 
the reason that he was one of the first to cast off the bonds of his old 
relations, and move from the plantation and take up land for himself. He 
was anxious to cut himself off from all that bound him to his former 
life. So strong was this feeling in him that he would not consent to 
stay on and work for his one-time owner even for a full wage. 

To the proposition of the planter and the gibes of some of his more 
dependent fellows he answered, "No, suh, I's free, an' I sholy is able 
to tek keer o' myse'f. I done been fattenin' frogs fu' othah people's 
snakes too long now." 



"But, Jerry," said Samuel Brabant, "I don't mean you any harm. The 

thing's done. You don't belong to me any more, but naturally, I take an 

interest in you, and want to do what I can to give you a start. It's 

more than the Northern government has done for you, although such wise 

men ought to know that you have had no training in caring for 

yourselves." 

There was a slight sneer in the Southerner's voice. Jerry perceived it 
and thought it directed against him. Instantly his pride rose and his 

neck stiffened. 

"Nemmine me," he answered, "nemmine me. I'sfree, an' w'en a man's free, 

he's free." 

"All right, go your own way. You may have to come back to me some time. 

If you have to come, come. I don't blame you now. It must be a great 

thing to you, this dream-this nightmare." Jerry looked at him. "Oh, it 

isn't a nightmare now, but some day, maybe, it will be, then come to 

me. 

The master turned away from the newly made freeman, and Jerry went forth 

into the world which was henceforth to be his. He took with him his few 

belongings; these largely represented by his wife and four lusty-eating 

children. Besides, he owned a little money, which he had got working for 

others when his master's task was done. Thus, bur'dened and equipped, he 

set out to tempt Fortune. 

He might do one of two things-farm land upon shares for one of his 

short-handed neighbours, or buy a farm, mortgage it, and pay for it as 

he could. As was natural for Jerry, and not uncommendable, he chose at 

once the latter course, bargained for his twenty acres-for land was 

cheap then, bought his mule, built his cabin, and set up his household 

goods. 

Now, slavery may give a man the habit of work, but it cannot imbue him 

with the natural thrift that long years of self-dependence brings. There 

were times when Jerry's freedom tugged too strongly at his easy 

inclination, drawing him away to idle when he should have toiled. What 

was the use of freedom, asked an inward voice, if one might not rest 

when one would? If he might not stop midway the furrow to listen and 

laugh at a droll story or tell one? If he might not go a-fishing when 

all the forces of nature invited and the jay-bird called from the tree 

and gave forth saucy banter like the fiery, blue shrew that she was? 

There were times when his compunction held Jerry to his task, but more 

often he turned an end furrow and laid his misgivings snugly under it 

and was away to the woods or the creek. There was joy and a loaf for the 

present. What more could he ask? 

The first year Fortune laughed at him, and her laugh is very different 

from her smile. She sent the swift rains to wash up the new planted 

seed, and the hungry birds to devour them. She sent the fierce sun to 

scorch the young crops, and the clinging weeds to hug the fresh 

greenness of his hope to death. She sent-cruellest jest of all-another 

baby to be fed, and so weakened Cindy Ann that for many days she could 

not work beside her husband in the fields. 

Poverty began to teach the unlessoned delver in the soil the thrift 



which he needed; but he ended his first twelve months with barely enough 
to eat, and nothing paid on his land or his mule. Broken and 
discouraged, the words of his old master came to him. But he was proud 
with an obstinate pride and he shut his lips together so that he might 
not groan. He would not go to his master. Anything rather than that. 

In that place sat certain beasts of prey, dealers, and lenders of money, 
who had their lairs somewhere within the boundaries of that wide and 
mysterious domain called The Law. They had their risks to run, but so 
must all beasts that eat flesh or drink blood. To them went Jerry, and 
they were kind to him. They gave him of their store. They gave him food 
and seed, but they were to own all that they gave him from what he 
raised, and they were to take their toll first from the new crops. 

Now, the black had been warned against these same beasts, for others had 
fallen a prey to them even in so short a time as their emancipation 
measured, and they saw themselves the re-manacled slaves of a hopeless 
and ever-growing debt, but Jerry would not be warned. He chewed the 
warnings like husks between his teeth, and got no substance from them. 

Then, Fortune, who deals in surprises, played him another trick. She 
smiled upon him. His second year was better than his first, and the 
brokers swore over his paid up note. Cindy Ann was strong again and the 
oldest boy was big enough to help with the work. 

Samuel Brabant was displeased, not because he felt any malice toward his 
former servant, but for the reason that any man with the natural amount 
of human vanity must feel himself agrieved just as his cherished 
prophecy is about to come true. Isaiah himself could not have been above 
it. How much less, then, the uninspired Mr. Brabant, who had his "I told 
you so," all ready. He had been ready to help Jerry after giving him 
admonitions, but here it was not needed. An unused "I told you so," 
however kindly, is an acid that turns the milk of human kindness sour. 

Jerry went on gaining in prosperity. The third year treated him better 
than the second, and the fourth better than the third. During the fifth 
he enlarged his farm and his house and took pride in the fact that his 
oldest boy, Matthew, was away at school. By the tenth year of his 
freedom he was arrogantly out of debt. Then his pride was too much for 
him. During all these years of his struggle the words of his master had 
been as gall in his mouth. Now he spat them out with a boast. He talked 
much in the market-place, and where many people gathered, he was much 
there, giving himself as a bright and shining example. 

"Huh," he would chuckle to any listeners he could find, "01' Mas' 
Brabant, he say, 'Stay hyeah, stay hyeah, you do' know how to tek keer 
o' yo'se'f yit.' But I des' look at my two han's an' I say to myse'f, 
whut I been doin' wid dese all dese yeahs-tekin' keer o' myse'f an' 
him, too. I wo'k in de fiel', he set in de big house an' smoke. I wo'k 
in de fiel', his son go away to college an' come back a graduate. Das 
hit. Well, w'en freedom come, I des' bent an' boun' I ain' gwine do it 
no mo' an' I didn't. Now look at me. I sets down w'en I wants to. I 
does my own wo'kin' an' my own smokin'. I don't owe a cent, an' dis yeah 
my boy gwine graduate fom de school. Dat's me, an' I ain' called on ol' 
Mas' yit." 

Now, an example is always an odious thing, because, first of all, it is 
always insolent even when it is bad, and there were those who listened 
to Jerry who had not been so successful as he, some even who had stayed 



on the plantation and as yet did not even own the mule they ploughed 

with. The hearts of those were filled with rage and their mouths with 

envy. Some of the sting of the latter got into their retelling of 

Jerry's talk and made it worse than it was. 

Old Samuel Brabant laughed and said, "Well, Jerry's not dead yet, and 
although I don't wish him any harm, my prophecy might come true yet." 

There were others who, hearing, did not laugh, or if they did, it was 

with a mere strained thinning of the lips that had no element of mirth 

in it. Temper and tolerance were short ten years after sixty-three. 

The foolish farmer's boastings bore fruit, and one night when he and his 

family had gone to church he returned to find his house and barn in 

ashes, his mules burned and his crop ruined. It had been very quietly 

done and quickly. The glare against the sky had attracted few from the 

nearby town, and them too late to be of service. 

Jerry camped that night across the road from what remained of his former 

dwelling. Cindy Ann and the children, worn out and worried, went to 

sleep in spite of themselves, but he sat there all night long, his chin 

between his knees, gazing at what had been his pride. 

Well, the beasts lay in wait for him again, and when he came to them 

they showed their fangs in greeting. And the velvet was over their 

claws. He had escaped them before. He had impugned their skill in the 

hunt, and they were ravenous for him. Now he was fatter, too. He went 

away from them with hard terms, and a sickness at his heart. But he had 

not said "Yes" to the terms. He was going home to consider the almost 

hopeless conditions under which they would let him build again. 

They were staying with a neighbour in town pending his negotiations and 

thither he went to ponder on his circumstances. Then it was that Cindy 

Ann came into the equation. She demanded to know what was to be done and 

how it was to be gone about. 

"But Cindy Ann, honey, you do' know nuffin' 'bout bus'ness." 

"T'ain't whut I knows, but whut I got a right to know," was her 

response. 

"I do' see huccome you got any right to be a-pryin' into dese hyeah 

things." 

"I's got de same right I had to w'ok an' struggle erlong an' he'p you 

get whut we's done los'." 

Jerry winced and ended by telling her all. 

"Dat ain't nuffin' but owdacious robbery," said Cindy Ann. "Dem people 

sees dat you got a little some'p'n, an' dey ain't gwine stop ontwell 

dey's bu'nt an' staled evah blessed cent f om you. Je'miah, don't you 

have nuffin' mo' to do wid 'em." 

"I gotta, Cindy Ann." 

"Whut fu' you got to?" 

"How I gwine buil' a cabin an' a ba'n an' buy a mule less'n I deal wid 



'em?" 

"Dah's Mas' Sam Brabant. He'd he'p you out." 

Jerry rose up, his eyes flashing fire. "Cindy Ann," he said, "you a 
fool, you ain't got no mo' pride den a guinea hen, an' you got a heap 
less sense. W'y, befo' I go to ol' Mas' Sam Brabant fu' a cent, I'd 
sta'veoutin deroad." 

"Huh!" said Cindy Ann, shutting her mouth on her impatience. 

One gets tired of thinking and saying how much more sense a woman has 
than a man when she comes in where his sense stops and his pride 
begins. 

With the recklessness of despair Jerry slept late that next morning, but 
he might have awakened early without spoiling his wife's plans. She was 
up betimes, had gone on her mission and returned before her spouse 
awoke. 

It was about ten o'clock when Brabant came to see him. Jerry grew sullen 
at once as his master approached, but his pride stiffened. This white 
man should see that misfortune could not weaken him. 

"Well, Jerry," said his former master, "you would not come to me, eh, so 
I must come to you. You let a little remark of mine keep you from your 
best friend, and put you in the way of losing the labour of years." 

Jerry made no answer. 

"You've proved yourself able to work well, but Jerry," pausing, "you 
haven't yet shown that you're able to take care of yourself, you don't 
know how to keep your mouth shut." 

The ex-slave tried to prove this a lie by negative pantomime. 

"I'm going to lend you the money to start again." 

I won t — 

"Yes, you will, if you don't, I'll lend it to Cindy Ann, and let her 

build in her own name. She's got more sense than you, and she knows how 

to keep still when things go well." 

"Mas' Sam," cried Jerry, rising quickly, "don' len' dat money to Cindy 
Ann. W'y ef a ooman's got anything she nevah lets you hyeah de las' of 
it." 

"Will you take it, then?" 

"Yes, suh; yes, suh, an' thank 'e, Mas' Sam." There were sobs some place 
back in his throat. "An' nex' time ef I evah gets a sta't agin, I'll 
keep my mouf shet. Fac' is, I'll come to you, Mas' Sam, an' borry fu' de 
sake o' hidin'." 

(source: http://www.qutenberq.org/etext/24716 ) 



RACE NAME--WHAT SHALL IT BE? 

OPINION OF H. C. C. ASTWOOD, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 



The controversy going on regarding the particular term by which to 

designate the race is important and of general interest. After reading 

all that has been said upon the subject up to date, I must conclude 

that the logic and the facts are with the "Colored American." 

The word "Afro-American" is simply an individual fad of recent 

construction, which has been generally used by some to designate the 

race without stopping to think that it is really out of place and can 

have no significance at all as far as the race is concerned in this 

country. The word "African" or "Negro" may be applied in a general way 

to the native-born African and his descendants or to the Negro of 

Africa, because of the intense blackness of color, but the 

"Afro-American" race does not now nor ever did exist. It is argued 

that the German-American, the Irish-American, and the Anglo-American 

are distinctly racial lines, and for that reason the "Afro-American" 

must be applied to the race of African descent in America. 

The conditions are not the same and the facts are against the 

argument. Let us analyze the different thousands of German, Irish, 

French, Dutch, and Italian nationalities who come to our shores 

annually. They form a distinct nationality within themselves, and 

as long as they retain their nationality they are German, French, 

and so on; but as soon as they become naturalized they become 

German-American, French-American, and so on; but their descendants 

born here are not German-Americans or French-Americans or 

Dutch-Americans; they are simply Americans, and nothing more. This is 

not the condition of the colored race in this country. I am of the 

opinion that it would be difficult to find a hundred native-born 

Africans in the United States; hence nationality is extinct. The ten 

millions of colored people in this country are native-born Americans, 

who never have had any other nationality, and cannot, therefore, be 

classed as anything else but Americans. If you wish to designate them 

because of their color, you cannot use a false term. They are not 

Africans nor Negroes, and there is no such a race as the Afro-American 

race known in the world. The particular race cannot be known otherwise 

than the "colored race," or, if you apply the nationality, the 

"Colored American." I don't think that the matter admits of argument, 

and the intelligent gathering of colored women who assembled in 

Washington knew exactly what they were doing and applied the correct 

term to themselves. 

The editor of the "Colored American" is correct in the stand taken, 

and is supported by the well-thinking colored people of the entire 

country. The word "Afro-American" grew out of a freak at Chicago, and 

is only generally used by the "Age" and a few others; and as far as 

its application is concerned, it can never be acceptable, and will die 

a natural death, without even a struggle to smother. I am sure that 

this will elicit a storm of ridicule; but be this as it may, the word 

"Afro" and the word "Negro" can never be forced upon an American, 

regardless of his color, without his consent, and I stand ready to 

maintain my position in the premises based upon sound reason and 

common sense. 



OPINION OF T. M'CANTS STEWART, NEW YORK CITY. 

I invariably use the term "Afro-American" to designate our race 
residing in the United States. No stronger article has come under my 
eyes than the one which recently appeared from the pen of Prof. 
DuBois, showing that our term "Afro-American" can only be adhered to 
as an ark of refuge from the term "Negro," which is too apt to be 
written with a small "n" and too frequently with two "g's." 

We are seeking by our term to designate a race, not a locality, and 
therein lies the difficulty. If a person should refer to Lobengula's 
son as an African, he would be correct, so far as fixing his habitat; 
but if an inquirer should be as great an interrogation point as Li 
Hung Chang, and should desire to know more about Lobengula, he would 
properly ask: "But to which one of the African races does he belong?" 
And the answer would be: "He is a Negro." Now if Lobengula should come 
to reside in the United States, he could be properly called an 
"Afro-American" (but this is a very indefinite designation), meaning a 
native of Africa residing in America. To be strictly accurate, we 
would call him a Negro Afro-American. We have Italo-American, 
Franco-American, German-American, Russo-American, Spanish-American, 
but each of the terms covers an individual who is of foreign birth. 
These terms are not applied to the children of immigrants; at any 
rate, these children do not so describe themselves. Even where there 
is amalgamation between any two of these race varieties, no name is 
sought to cover the mixture of blood. These children call themselves 
Americans, and if you press for a blood analysis, you will be told 
that they are Americans of English and French descent, or some other 
descent, and if you ask for the name of their race, they will say: "We 
are Caucasians." 

There goes an Italo-American. He is an Italian (born in Italy) who now 
resides in America. That is the limit of this term. If two or more 
distinct races were inhabiting Italy, that would be a very indefinite 
term; but as only one race covers that land, the term is definite. 
There goes an Afro-American. When such a man is pointed out he should 
be a native of Africa residing in America; but the term as applied to 
him does not convey conclusive information to the scientist. He 
desires to know something more definite; and if the person is of black 
complexion and woolly hair, we say that he is a Negro Afro-American. 
No escape from this logic. But if one should say, "I am not a Negro; I 
have the blood of both races in my veins. What will you call me?" I 
answer: "Why, you are an American." If you push me for a scientific 
term to fix your blood relationship to other American race varieties, 
and if you spring from the blood of a black and the blood of a white 
person, I would call you a "Negro-American," since your blood is a 
mixture of that of those Africans called Negroes and that of the white 
Americans; but if, like the great Bishop Payne, the blood of three 
races (including the Indian) courses through your veins, then you are 
a Negro Indo-American. 

It is difficult for us to get a scientific name. We are a 
mixed-blooded animal; we have no distinct race, no race name. The only 
people who have any right to establish race names and define them are 
the ethnologists. They have the human race divided into several 
distinct classes. If there is no houseroom in any class for the man of 
several different bloods, then we must get a new name. But certain 
principles must guide us. We cannot escape them without incurring the 



censure of such scientific minds as Prof. DuBois. 

While I agree with Prof. DuBois that our term "Afro-American" lacks 

precision and is somewhat high sounding, yet I prefer it, because it 

rids us of the word "nigger," and it has within itself an element of 

dignity and solidity which helps to promote aspiration in ourselves 

and to command respectful mention from others. And I think that the 

name is growing in use. I find it in a late standard dictionary and I 

notice that public speakers and writers in our best American 

publications are using it. But, although I rejoice in the fact, I 

cannot stand against the logic of the scholar who argues that the term 

cannot be defended upon scientific principles. 



OPINION OF P. BUTLER THOMPKINS, NEW YORK. 

In the last edition of the "Age" Prof. DuBois argues at considerable 

length why we should be called "Negroes," and not "Afro-Americans." I 

read his article with much interest, because the Professor advanced 

the best reasons why we should be called "Afro-Americans." He admits 

that the term "colored" is a misnomer, and therefore meaningless. 

The term "Negro" was not broad enough even to include all the 

inhabitants of Africa. All three of the great races were, from days 

immemorial, represented in Africa; but these were not then, nor are 

they now, known as "Negroes," but "Africans," subdivided into families 

and tribes. Those families that were known as true Negroes dwell 

between the Tropic of Cancer on the north and the equator on the 

south, and between the Nile (extremely north) and the Atlantic Ocean. 

These were divided into three classes-viz., true "Negroes," 

"Negroids," and the "Negrillos." What say we of that other part of the 

great Hamitic family not known as "Negroes?" Were all of the slaves 

deported to America from that particular territory? If not, can we say 

that they were all Negroes? Nay, but they were all Africans. 

The Professor next hastens into the middle of his subject. "Where does 

'Afro-American' come in?" he asks; and then replies: "Awkwardly." In 

reply, let me say that nothing is "awkward" that is right; the user 

may be awkward. Says he: "It may not be so objectionable when applied 

to some national gathering." We have in America one great national 

gathering of Afro-Americans numbering some ten million or more. The 

Professor knows very well that it is not fair to argue from the 

general to the particular. The "Old Auntie in Hackensack" is not the 

subject. She is a member of the Afro-American family. Children 

generally take the name of their parents by birth or by adoption. 

Don't refuse to call a thing by its right name because it is 

"awkward," for the name is not "awkward," but the tongue that handles 

it. We have a similar case in God's Word. The Gileadites took the 

passage of Jordan and adopted a distinct watchword by which everyone 

of their number could be known. The Ephraimites, who desired to pass 

over the river, were required to say the word "Shibboleth," which, if 

said properly, would signify that they were Gileadites. The 

Ephraimites could not pronounce it correctly, so they could not pass 

over, but were slain. This word "Shibboleth" was "awkward" to the 

Ephraimites; but not to the Gileadites, because they had trained 

themselves to say it. So must we train ourselves to say the right 

name, "Afro-American." 



In the second place, the Professor objects to the appellation 
"Afro-American" because, says he: "The adjectives 'Irish' or 'German' 
or 'Swedish,' which are sometimes used to designate certain classes, 
refer always to race rather than to country, and never to either of 
the great world divisions." This may be true in a sense, but we beg to 
offer an alternative. There were many of us brought from those 
families or tribes in Africa which were not known as "Negroes," for 
the Negroes, as we have shown, were only a remnant of the great 
African, or Hamitic, race. 

In the third place the Professor objects to the term "Afro-American" 
because, says he: "This name would seek to separate us from our 
kindred in the land of our fathers." This kind of reasoning is what we 
call _reductio ad absurdum_, for just the reverse of what he says is 
true. To say "Afro-American" is to reunite us to our forefathers, both 
by blood and language. It tells, whence we came and where we are. 
There is no other term in language, thought, or reason that fits in 
and at the same time covers the ground so completely as 
"Afro-American." "Let us be Negroes, let us be one in blood," says he. 
We can't be what we are not. How can we be one in blood when our blood 
has been crossed a thousand times? 

But we all can be Afro-Americans, because we all were of Africa and 
now are of America. In other words, our forefathers were Africans by 
birth and became Americans by adoption. We are Africans by descent and 
Americans both by birth and adoption. This addition, Africans plus 
Americans, equals Afro-Americans. We conclude, therefore, that the 
term "Negro," although honorable and significant, is too narrow to be 
adopted as a national appellation. We need a name that will include 
every man that came from Africa, regardless of the section or 
territory from which he came, and that name is "African." We want a 
name that will include every American citizen who has a drop of Negro 
blood in his or her veins, let them be as white as snow or as black as 
soot, and that name is "Afro-American." 

(xource: http://www.qutenberq.org/etext/22256 ) 



A History of The Negro in Business 

by George Edmund Haynes 

The economic propensity to higgle and barter appeared early among the 
Negroes of the New Amsterdam Colony. As early as 1684 the Colonial 
General Assembly passed a law that "no servant or slave, either male 
or female, shall either give, sell or truck any commodity whatsoever 
during the term of their service." Any servant or slave who violated 
the law was to be given corporal punishment at the discretion of two 
justices and any person trading with such servant or slave should 
return the commodity and forfeit five pounds for each offense. [66] And 
further action was taken in 1702 which rendered all bargains or 
contracts with slaves void and prevented any person from trading in 
any way with a slave, without the consent of the owner of such 
slave. [67] The penalty for violation was to forfeit treble the value 
of the commodity and payment of five pounds to the owner of the slave. 
In 1712, probably after the terror of the Negro riot of that year, it 
was decreed that no Negro, Indian or mulatto _who should be set free, 
should hold any land or real estate, but it should be escheated_.[68] 



The provisions of the two acts of 1684 and 1702 about trading with 
slaves were revised and re-enacted in 1726. [69] 

The character of much of this trade is shown by city regulations which 

forbade the sale of great quantities of "boiled corn, peaches, pears, 

apples, and other kinds of fruit." These wares were bought and sold 

not only in houses and outhouses but in the public streets. The Common 

Council in 1740 declared the same to be a nuisance and prohibited it 

with a penalty of public whipping. The Council gave as one of its 

reasons that it was productive of "many dangerous fevers and other 

distempers and diseases in the inhabitants in the same city," but 

those coming to market by order of their masters were excepted from 

the prohibition. The effect of the latter traffic upon the health of 

the city was purposely not discerned. [70] The act of 1726 was again 

re-enacted in 1788. [71] From time to time faithful slaves of the West 

India Company were set free. These usually began tilling the soil for 

themselves and probably marketed their products in the town. 

Slaves, therefore, had little or no opportunity to share in the 

trading operations of the Colony. State emancipation by the acts of 

1799, 1817, and 1827, however, was finally secured, and with the 

coming of this boon there was liberty to engage in the traffic of the 

growing metropolis. There is conclusive evidence that considerable 

numbers of Negroes did embrace the opportunity. 

The volumes of the Colored American from 1838 to 1841 contain a number 

of advertisements and references to business enterprises run by 

Negroes. The newspaper itself was a considerable undertaking and job 

printing was also "executed with dispatch." in 1837, George Pell and 

John Alexander opened a restaurant in the one-hundred block in Church 

Street. 

In 1838, there were two boarding houses in this same block, and two 

boarding houses in Leonard Street and one each in Spruce and Franklin 

and Lispenard Streets. The next year two other boarding houses were 

started, one on South Pearl Street and the other near the beginning of 

Cross Street, and in 1840 two more entered the list, on Sullivan and 

Church Streets. The drug store of Dr. Samuel McCune Smith and the 

cleaning and dyeing establishment of Bennet Johnson, both in the 

one-hundred block on Broadway, were well known and successful 

enterprises of the day. 

B. Bowen and James Green both had small stores for dry goods and 

notions in 1838, the former on Walker Street and the latter on 

Anthony. While the same year a hair-dressing establishment on Leonard 

Street, a coal-yard on Duane Street, a pleasure garden on Thomas 

Street and three tailors, whose location could not be ascertained, 

were enterprises of promise. 

In 1839 and 1840, there were a pleasure garden and saloon in Anthony 

Street and a similar establishment on King Street, with an "Amusement 

House" on Spring Street, and near it Brown and Wood ran a 

confectionary and fruit store. Richard Carroll ran a bathing 

establishment in Church Street. A coal-yard in Pearl Street, a watch 

and clock maker, three private schools, and a "dry-goods store of the 

female Trading Association," complete the list of firms that was 



contained in the record of the period. 

A number of these enterprises are known to have continued for a number 
of years after 1840. Testimony of witnesses[72] as late as the time of 
the Civil War shows that a number of the above-named enterprises were 
in existence as late as 1860. 

Also that second-hand clothing shops were frequently run by Negroes, 
and barber-shops and restaurants of excellent equipment were evidences 
of activity comparable with the earlier period. Thomas Downing kept a 
restaurant at the corner of Wall and Broad Streets and from it amassed 
considerable wealth bequeathed to his children. 

In 1869, the Negro caterers had such a large share of this business 
that the dozen leading ones came together and formed the Corporation 
of Caterers which was a sort of pool to control the conduct of the 
business and which was so enlarged after three years under the name of 
the United Public Waiters Mutual Beneficial Association, that the 
original purpose was largely sidetracked. [73] 

There is little direct evidence available for the period from about 
1875 to 1909. The census of 1900 gave a return of Negroes in 
occupations which may indicate proprietors of establishments, but 
there is no way of ascertaining whether they owned, operated or were 
employed in such lines of business. There were in all 488 distributed 
as follows: Among the males, boarding and lodging-house keepers 10, 
hotel-keepers 23, restaurant keepers 116, saloon keepers 27, bankers 
and brokers 5, livery-stable keepers 9, merchants and dealers 162 
(retail 155, wholesale 7), undertakers 15, clock and watchmakers and 
repairers 2, manufacturers and officials 36, and photographers 22. The 
females included boarding and lodging-house keepers 50, milliners 9, 
and photographers 2. A goodly number of Negro enterprises are very 
probably represented in this list. That this is true is evident from 
the large number of enterprises in the various lines of business that 
were found by the canvass of 1909. We may safely infer that the period 
was one of considerable growth in both the number and variety of 
business establishments. We shall, therefore, turn our attention to 
the result of the canvass of the last-named year. 

(source: http://www.gutenberq.org/etext/24712 ) 

THE WAR FOR DEMOCRATIZATION. 

Bv Kelly Miller 

Germany of 1914 aimed to throw off the yoke which she claimed England 
wished to fasten on her world relationships. She aimed to dominate the 
world with German efficiency. She aimed to demonstrate German 
superiority and expose what she called Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy and cant. 
Already possessing the world's supply of potash, she struck directly at 
the coal and iron region of Belgium and Northern France. And she took 
them on the initial advance. With potash, coal and iron, this was a 
Teutonic coup for industrial and commercial supremacy indeed. Now well 
might she dictate who should boycott English goods. Now well might she 
point to the political and military dishonor of the easy defeat of 
Belgium and France. Now well might she proceed to the disintegration of 



these countries by the weapons of poverty, disease, hunger and bitter 

cold. Little did Germany dream what moral advantage she gave these 

overrun lands in the hearts of the millions of Negroes of the world. 

Germany felt assured that Negroes from all Africa would gloat over the 

assassination of Belgium. She was positive that American Negroes would 

rejoice. She expected the blacks of the world would rise up and hail her 

as the champion of a new day. 

In the twinkling of an eye she reduced Belgium to industrial serfdom. 

She made the Belgian merchant a business pariah. She reduced the 

Belgian citizen to a political Helot, and imprisoned the burgomaster of 

Brussels, who refused to yield his citizenship honors. She made of 

Belgium a desert. The Belgian woman she whistled at and made a bye-word 

and reproach. And she called her treaty of Belgian neutrality a mere 

scrap of paper. Namur fell, and Charleroi and lovely Louvain. Liege 

succumbed in those hot August days, and Malines and Tournai and Antwerp. 

Poor Belgian refugees, starved and naked, fled westward. In remembrance 

of barbarities in the Congo under the international commission which 

placed Belgium in control, the American Negro quoted the poet: "The sins 

we borrow two by two we pay for one by one." But there was no 

disposition to gloat. The American Negro, be it said, came to the 

Belgian relief with money and goods and prayers and tears, and forgot 

the sins of the fathers of the suffering little kingdom. The secret of 

this reaction is revealed in the sympathy which the Negro bore toward 

another people reduced to his American status, without honor, 

recognition or equality. 

On, on, precipitate, headlong came Germany with diabolic efficiency, 

thrusting viciously at the heart of France. Running amuck through St. 

Quentin and Arras, Soissons fell and Laon. Rheims surrounded, astride 

the Marne, France awaited her invader. Joffre at the gate! Foch in 

charge of the defence! On came the Germans! They crushed his left! They 

pulverized his right! He dispatched his courier to headquarters with the 

famous message: "I shall attack with my centre. Send up the Moroccans!" 

These black troops, thrown in at the first Marne, with the British to 

their left, pushed the German right over the stream. Continuing their 

action, the colonials won on the Ourcq, and the Germans evacuated Upper 

Alsace. Before their terrific attack, with the British steadily pressing 

beside them, General Von Stein admitted his defeat by the white and 

black allies. Paris was saved and Foch discovered to the allied world. 

How the hearts of black Americans thrilled as slowly the news filtered 

through to them of what the black colonials had done to hold the field 

for France! It was then that they took it into their hearts that if the 

United States were ever called upon to participate in this struggle, 

they would not be denied a place of glory equal to that which their 

African brethren had achieved. 

But there was no time for resolve. The cataclysm involved in the 

threatened overthrow of English law and orderly procedure throughout the 

world caused the American Negro to tremble. Always conservative, if 

there be anything to conserve, the Negro appreciated that English law, 

when properly interpreted, meant freedom and life and hope eternal to 

him. He was unwilling to take any chances with a German substitute. The 

overthrow of English law he looked upon as the impending crack of doom. 

On came the Germans toward Calais and the Straits of Dover! On to 

Zeebrugge! On to Ostend! To Ypres! In her supreme desperation, England 

looked about the world for a force to stay the invader until she could 

prepare to meet the full force of the attack. She cared not whether aid 

be white or black, or brown or yellow. She called for help, or else 



Ypres should fall. Black men of Africa, brown men of India, white and 
red men of Canada, and yellow men of the Far East heard her call. And 
while America lifted not a finger, the American Negro lifted up his 
heart to God and prayed that Anglo-Saxon justice, rigid and cold, so 
often denied him, should not perish in triumph of the Hun, who knew no 
law save his own lust and super-arrogation. 

Aboard the "Lusitania" there were no known men of color. But there were 
Caucasian women and children aboard. At what moral disadvantage did 
Germany put herself with the black millions of America when she 
riotously celebrated the horrible death her submarines had meted out to 
these weak and helpless mortals. The "Belgian Prince," first of the 
vessels torpedoed without warning after President Wilson's manifesto on 
the subject, had one lone black survivor to tell the tale of horror. He 
told it to his black brethren and they chafed under the diplomatic 
restraint, which relieved itself by polite letter writing. 

Germany threatened the Panama Canal by disruption in Mexico and Haiti. 
The Mole St. Nicholas gave command of the canal to anyone of the great 
powers who might seize it. German influence was at work in Port au 
Prince. There occurred a riot involving both French and German 
Legations. The President of Haiti was assassinated. The United States 
marines stepped in and took over the situation. The American Negro heart 
went out to little Haiti. Hoping for the best, he feared the worst. 

In the midst of this situation, Pancho Villa attacked Columbus, New 
Mexico. Overnight Negro regiments of regular army and of national guard 
received word to go to the border. Black troopers of the 10th Cavalry 
were reported near Casas Grandes on March 17. The 24th Infantry, 
colored, set out for Mexico, and another Negro command was sent to 
Columbus on March 22. Through storm and dust and desert of alkali and 
cacti, the Negro troopers, led by Colonel Brown, came to Aguascalientes. 
They had passed through a terrible experience that must have daunted all 
save those who refuse to accept defeat. Hunger and thirst and mirage and 
exposure must all be overcome. Because of hardships many cavalrymen 
deserted on May 1, after three months' service in action. But every 
Negro trooper with Colonel Brown held on and defeated the Villistas in 
every skirmish. 

On a day in June, 1916, a troop from the 10th Cavalry approached the 
Mexican town of Carrizal. They were forbidden to enter the town for 
purposes of refreshment. Captain Boyd resolved to make the entry 
regardless of any regulations the Mexicans might seek to enforce. He 
was called upon by General Gomez to advance for a parley. As he advanced 
with his troopers, Mexicans spread out in a wide circle around them. 
Gomez, himself, trained the machine gun which opened fire. The parley 
was a mere sham and decoy. Captain Boyd with Lieutenant Adair and eleven 
soldiers were killed. The rest of the troopers fell on the Mexicans, 
seized their gun, turned it upon them, and brought to death scores of 
their number, including Gomez himself. Seventeen black Americans were 
interned in Chihuahua, but were released eight days after upon demand by 
the American government. Captain Morey reported that his men faced death 
with a song on their lips. The lesson which the Mexicans learned by 
turning a machine gun on Negro troopers was of such force that no 
trouble has arisen since in this section of the southern republic. The 
Negro fell face forward in the scorching sand for his honor's sake, and 
for the honor of all America. He knew that his real enemy was not the 
Mexican, but the German who had furnished Mexico the means and the will 
to create disturbance on this side of the Atlantic. 



It was not until April, 1917, that President Wilson proclaimed in 

Congress a state of war existing between the United States of America 

and the Imperial German Government. At the call for volunteers, Negro 

regiments of guard, who had served in Mexico, were found at war strength 

and ready to double themselves overnight. These guard regiments 

represented the cosmopolitan Negro populations of New York, Chicago, 

Washington, Baltimore and the State of Ohio. Everywhere the Negro 

dropped the mattock, left the ploughshare, poised himself at erect 

stature, passionately saluted Old Glory, answered "Here am l!"-counted 

fours, and away! Pro-German cried: "White man's war!" Propagandist 

yelled: "Cannon fodder!" Reactionary declared: "It must not be." The 

Negro burst the gate and entered the arena of combat in spite of all 

opposition to his service in honorable capacity under the United States 

government. 

The honesty of his purpose was discredited. The Anglo-Saxon mind could 

not conceive any more than could the German why a man downtrodden as the 

Negro should rush to arms, save as a baser means of eking out a 

livelihood better than his civilian state. The Anglo-Saxon little 

dreamed that the Negro approached the war not only to uphold his 

cherished tradition, but also with definite ideas of honor, recognition 

and equality as its outcome. Or rather the Anglo-Saxon was too busy with 

his own affairs to ascertain the reason why. 

His loyalty impugned by those who did not wish to see him uniformed, his 

fidelity the subject of bitter sarcasm, his trustworthiness disputed, 

the Negro for once kept his own counsel. German agents were in his 

midst. They came to his table. They mingled with him in all social 

intercourse. They brought forward business propositions to seek to make 

the interests of Negro and German one. Southerners, noting this 

unaccustomed intimacy of black and white, announced that the Negro had 

gone over to the enemy. But the Negro kept his own counsel. He called 

upon the nation to investigate him. And when his loyalty was found 

untarnished, he called upon the nation to investigate itself. It was 

through the influence of Robert R. Moton, of Tuskegee, that, after 

careful investigation, President Wilson put the stain of pro-Germanism 

where it properly belonged. Said the President: 

MY FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: 

I take the liberty of addressing you upon a subject which so 

vitally affects the honour of the nation and the very character and 

integrity of our institutions that I trust you will think me 

justified in speaking very plainly about it. 

I allude to the mob spirit which has recently here and there very 

frequently shown its head amongst us, not in any single region, but 

in many and widely separated parts of the country. There have been 

many lynchings, and every one of them has been a blow at the heart 

of ordered law and humane justice. No man who loves America, no man 

who really cares for her fame and honour and character, or who is 

truly loyal to her institutions, can justify mob actions while the 

courts of justice are open and the governments of the states and 

the nation are ready and able to do their duty. We are at this very 

moment fighting lawless passion. Germany has outlawed herself among 

the nations because she has disregarded the sacred obligations of 

law and has made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emulate her 

disgraceful example. I, for my part, am anxious to see every 



community in America rise above that level, with pride and fixed 
resolution which no man or act of men can afford to despise. 

We proudly claim to be the champions of democracy. If we really 
are, in deed and in truth, let us see to it that we do not 
discredit our own. I say plainly that every American who takes part 
in the action of a mob or gives it any sort of countenance is no 
true son of this great democracy, but its betrayer, and does more 
to discredit her by that single disloyalty to her standards of law 
and of right than the words of her statesmen or the sacrifices of 
her heroic boys in the trenches can do to make suffering peoples 
believe her to be their saviour. How shall we commend democracy to 
the acceptance of other peoples, if we disgrace our own by proving 
that it is, after all, no protection to the weak? Every mob 
contributes to German lies about the United States what her most 
gifted liars cannot improve upon by way of calumny. They can at 
least say that such things cannot happen in Germany, except in 
times of revolution, when law is swept away. 

I, therefore, very earnestly and solemnly beg that the Governors of 
all the States, the law officers of every community, and, above 
all, the men and women of every community in the United States, all 
who revere America and wish to keep her name without stain or 
reproach, will co-operate-not passively merely, but actively and 
watchfully, -to make an end of this disgraceful evil. It cannot 
live where the community does not countenance it. 

I have called upon the nation to put its great energy into this 

war, and it has responded-responded with a spirit and a genius for 

action that has thrilled the world. I now call upon it, upon its 

men and women everywhere, to see that its laws are kept inviolate, 

its fame untarnished. Let us show our utter contempt for the things 

that have made this war hideous among the wars of history by 

showing how those who love liberty and right and justice and are 

willing to lay down their lives for them upon foreign fields, stand 

ready also to illustrate to all mankind their loyalty to the things 

at home which they wish to see established everywhere as a blessing 

and protection to the peoples who have never known the privileges 

of liberty and self-government. I can never accept any man as a 

champion of liberty, either for ourselves or for the world, who 

does not reverence and obey the laws of our own beloved land, whose 

laws we ourselves have made. He has adopted the standard of the 

enemies of his country, whom he affects to despise. 

WOODROW WILSON. 

The Negro braced himself, dismissed the German coldly from his household 
and forbade the pro-German enter. From afar off the enemy propagandist 
could resort but to derision and ridicule. What an attempt at laughter 
he made when Haiti entered the side of the Allies! How he pretended to 
be choking with the ridiculousness of the thing when Liberia offered her 
services! He flouted the idea of Negro expertness in handling weapons of 
modern warfare. He ridiculed the idea of Negro discretion in ideas of 
likely foreign origin. He questioned the potency of the Negro's native 
talent to meet the European situation. It was the black man's patriotic 
fervor, ardent in response to the call of Old Glory, zealous with 
passionate love of fireside and homeland, poignant with the throbbing 
and thrilling reaction of public-spirited emotion toward France-which 
overcame all. 



The South asked three questions: 

First-Shall Negroes and whites of the South both remain in America 

while the North conducts the war? Second-Shall Negroes of the South 

remain at home while the flower of southern chivalry, drafted for 

service, is far away across the sea, annihilated in battle? Third-Shall 

white men of the South be left at home while southern Negroes are 

drafted and go abroad to do distinguished service? These questions were 

resolved into the conclusion that southern Negroes and southern whites 

both must be drafted and sent against the German foe. There was no 

alternative. 

It was altogether becoming and proper that a man whose race has suffered 

as the American Negro suffers today, should point the way to this goal 

of recognition, honor and equality which the Negro knew but as a 

tradition of those days following the Civil War when Grant administered 

the affairs of the triumphant party of freedom. 

One of those New Yorkers of Hebraic origin, whose Semitic qualities are 

of the highest ethical type, made the play for partial equality, for 

partial recognition, for partial honor for the Negro. Joel Spingarn 

suggested and propagated the idea of a military training camp for 

Negroes, where they might receive instruction in all branches of 

military service, be commissioned up to the grade of captain and receive 

the recognition, honor and equality due to such military rank as they 

might qualify for. In addressing Negro America, he said: 

"It is of highest importance that the educated colored men of this 

country should be given opportunities for leadership. You must 

cease to remain in the background in every field of national 

activity, and must come forward to assume your right places as 

leaders of American life. All of you cannot be leaders, but those 

who have the capacity for leadership must be given the opportunity 

to test and display it." 

Mr. Spingarn never realized what forces he would set in motion by mere 

presentation of this proposition. He merely pointed out the gate. The 

young Negro brushed aside the opponents among his own race of this 

policy of segregation. He disregarded the moral principle which had 

actuated the older Negroes of the Interior Department in refusing to 

accept segregation, and seized the opportunity to produce some sort of 

change and readjustment. He must go up. He could go no lower than the 

policies of previous generations had brought him. 

Directly to the President of all the United States he went. "Give us a 

lift!" he cried, "We want to fight!" To the Secretary of War he shouted 

most unceremoniously: "Give us place!" "But," was the indirect reply, 

"we have not the facilities at present. For instance, we have no bedding 

for the men whom you might muster." It was a young Negro Harvard 

graduate, Thomas Montgomery Gregory, of New Jersey, who advanced before 

Secretary Baker. "No bedding, Mr. Secretary? We will sleep on the 

floor-on the ground-anywhere-give us a lift!" 

The Anglo-Saxon mind is subject to orderly reactions. The Secretary of 

War was taken aback. He realized that the young Negroes had not 

approached him to sell their labor. He gleaned that it was not for the 

purpose of barter and exchange they had come forward. Nor had they come 

with dreams of political advantage and social eclat, nor with vague 



glimmerings of spirituality. He was not ready to answer. He dismissed 
the audience with a little more than the usual ceremony. One of the 
older Negroes of the group, whose uncanny insight had often appeared 
beyond the orbit of average intelligence, ventured this suggestion: "He 
will put it up to Pershing." 

And so the word got abroad that it would be left to Pershing as to how 
the Negro should be disposed of. It would be left to John J. Pershing, 
who in his earlier days had been instructor in a Negro college under 
the American Missionary Association. It would be left to the man who in 
1892 had been a First Lieutenant in the 10th Cavalry in connection with 
the Sioux campaign in the Dakotas; who had been with the 10th Cavalry in 
the Santiago campaign in 1898; who had led Negro troops in the 
Philippines in 1899 till 1903, commanding operations in Mindanao against 
the Moras; and who had been in command of the Negro troops sent into 
Mexico in pursuit of Villa in March, 1916. It would be left to the man 
whose whole life had been spent in close contact with darker races. 

To this day the Negro does not know who was directly responsible for the 
organization of the camp such as Spingarn proposed. It is probable that 
the honor belongs as much to Henry Johnson and Needham Roberts as to any 
one else. These black soldiers of Colonel Hayward's 15th New York 
Regiment, already in France with other regiments of Negro troopers of 
the national guard, were thrown across No Man's Land on a cold and foggy 
night as a lookout, far in advance of the sleeping command of thousands 
of white and colored American troops. The Hun planned their capture for 
the purpose of psycho-analytic research. It was Roberts who detected 
their stealthy approach. He called to Johnson. In the twinkling of an 
eye, the two were surrounded by German troopers. The Negroes faced 
certain death, but they had lost all claim to honor, recognition or 
equality, if they did not take with them to eternity at least one German 
each. Surrounded they resolved to fight it out with shot and gun. Too, 
too slow! Around them the Germans swarmed like bees. Bayonets then! Too, 
too close! Aye, butts! Wounded and winded, with knives, skulls, feet, 
teeth and nails, prehensile toe and larkheel, Henry Johnson and Needham 
Roberts defeated ten times their number of Germans and held the field of 
honor. This was a great self-revelation to the Negro of his powers of 
more than rudimentary culture, and a mighty incentive from the guard to 
the soldiery of the 92nd Division. 

It settled forever, in the mind of the Negro, what Pershing would say as 
to the advisability of training Negroes to deliver their best service 
for their country. That general's report electrified the entire nation. 
Said Pershing: 

"Reports in hand show a notable instance of bravery and devotion shown 
by two soldiers of an American colored regiment operating in a French 
sector. Before daylight on May 15, Private Henry Johnson and Private 
Roberts, while on sentry duty at some distance from one another, were 
attacked by a German raiding party, estimated at twenty men, who 
advanced in two groups, attacking at once flank and rear. 

"Both men fought bravely hand-to-hand encounters, one resorting to the 
use of a bolo knife after his rifle jammed and further fighting with 
bayonet and butt became impossible. There is evidence that at least one, 
and probably a second, German was severely cut. A third is known to have 
been shot. 

"Attention is drawn to the fact that the colored sentries were first 



attacked and continued fighting after receiving wounds, and despite the 

use of grenades by a superior force. They should be given credit for 

preventing, by their bravery, the capture of any of our men." 

Whether this citation arrived May 19, 1917, by design or by accident, it 

served the purpose of dissolving completely all opposition to the idea 

of training Negroes to halt the Hun. Immediately thereafter the War 

Department created a training camp for educated Negroes at Fort Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

(source: http://www.gutenberg.Org/etext/1 91 79 ) 



EFFECTS OF THE MOVEMENT ON THE SOUTH 
from Negro Migration during the War, by Emmett J. Scott 



The first changes wrought by this migration were unusually startling. 

Homes found themselves without servants, factories could not operate 

because of the lack of labor, farmers were unable to secure laborers 

to harvest their crops. Streets in towns and cities once crowded 

assumed the aspect of deserted thoroughfares, houses in congested 

districts became empty, churches, lodges and societies suffered such 

a large loss of membership that they had to close up or undergo 

reorganization. 

Probably the most striking change was the unusual increase in wages. 

The wages for common labor in Thomasville, Georgia, increased almost 

certainly 100 per cent. In Valdosta there was a general increase in 

the town and county of about 50 per cent, in Brunswick and Savannah 

the same condition obtained. The common laborer who had formerly 

received 80 cents a day earned thereafter $1.50 to $1.75. Farm hands 

working for from $10 to $15 per month were advanced to $20 or $35 

per month. Brick masons who had received 50 cents per hour thereafter 

earned 62-1/2 cents and 70 cents per hour. In Savannah common laborers 

paid as high as $2 per day were advanced to $3. At the sugar refinery 

the rates were for women, 15 to 22 cents per hour, men, 22 to 30 

cents per hour. In the more skilled lines of work, the wages were 

for carpenters, $4 to $6 per day, painters, $2.50 to $4 per day, and 

bricklayers $4 to $5 per day. 

The increase in the Birmingham district may be studied as a type 

of the changes effected in the industrial centers of the South, as 

Birmingham is a great coal mining center and, with the exception of 

Pittsburgh, is the greatest iron ore district in the United States. 

On November 6, 1917, the average daily wage earnings of forty-five men 

was $5.49. On November 10, 1917, the average for seventy-five men was 

$5.30. One man was earning $10 a day, two $9 to $10 a day, five $8 to 

$9, six $7 to $8, ten $6 to $7, fourteen $5 to $6, thirty-two $4 to 

$5, nine $3 to $4, and six under $3. In the other coal and iron ore 

sections the earnings had been similarly increased. [96] 

In Mississippi, largely a farming section, wages did not increase to 

the extent that they did in Alabama, but some increase was necessary 

to induce the negroes to remain on the plantations and towns to keep 

the industries going. In Greenville wages increased at first about ten 

per cent but this did not suffice to stop the migration, for, because 

of the scarcity of labor, factories and stores had to employ white 



porters, druggists had to deliver their own packages and firms had 
to resort to employing negro women. On the farms much of the crop was 
lost on account of the scarcity of labor. In Greenwood wages of common 
laborers increased from $1 and $1.25 to $1.75 per day. Clarksdale was 
also compelled to offer laborers more remuneration. Vicksburg found it 
necessary to increase the wages of negroes from $1 .25 to $2 per day. 
There were laborers on steamboats who received $75 to $100 per month. 

At Leland 500 to 1,000 men received $1.75 per day. The oil mills of 
Indianola raised the wages of the negroes from $1.50 to $2 per day. 
At Laurel the average daily wage was raised from $1.35 to $1.65, the 
maximum wage being $2. Wages increased at Meridian from 90 cents and 
$1.25 to $1.50 and $1.75 per day. The wholesale houses increased the 
compensation of their employes from $10 to $12 per week. From $1.10 in 
Hattiesburg the daily wage was raised to $1 .75 and $2 per day. Wages 
in Jackson increased from $1 and $1.25 to $1.35 and $1.50 per day. In 
Natchez there was an increase of 25 per cent. On the whole, throughout 
the State there was an increase of from 10 to 30 per cent and in some 
instances of as much as 100 per cent.[97] 

Throughout the South there was not only a change in policy as to the 
method of stopping the migration of the blacks to the North, but a 
change in the economic policy of the South. Southern business men and 
planters soon found out that it was impossible to treat the negro as 
a serf and began to deal with him as an actual employe entitled to his 
share of the returns from his labor. It was evident that it would be 
very much better to have the negroes as coworkers in a common cause 
than to have them abandon their occupations in the South, leaving 
their employers no opportunity to secure to themselves adequate income 
to keep them above want. 

A more difficult change of attitude was that of the labor unions. They 
had for years been antagonistic to the negroes and had begun to drive 
them from many of the higher pursuits of labor which they had even 
from the days of slavery monopolized. The skilled negro laborer 
has gradually seen his chances grow less and less as the labor 
organizations have invaded the South. In the end, however, the trade 
unions have been compelled to yield, although complete economic 
freedom of the negro in the South is still a matter of prospect. 

There was, too, a decided change in the attitude of the whole race 
toward the blacks. The white people could be more easily reached, and 
very soon there was brought about a better understanding between 
the races. Cities gave attention to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the negro sections, which had so long been neglected; 
negroes were invited to take part in the clean-up week; the Women's 
Health League called special meetings of colored women, conferred with 
them and urged them to organize community clubs. Committees of leading 
negroes dared to take up with their employers the questions of better 
accommodations and better treatment of negro labor. Members of these 
committees went before chambers of commerce to set forth their claims. 
Others dared boldly to explain to them that the negroes were leaving 
the South because they had not been given the treatment which should 
be accorded men. 

Instead of expressing their indignation at such efforts on the part 
of the negroes, the whites listened to them attentively. Accordingly, 
joint meetings of the whites and blacks were held to hear frank 
statements of the case from speakers of both races. One of the most 



interesting of these meetings was the one held in Birmingham, Alabama. 

The negroes addressing the audience frankly declared that it was 

impossible to bring back from the North the migrants who were making 

good there, but that the immediate problem requiring solution was how 

to hold in the South those who had not gone. These negroes made it 

clear that it was impossible for negro leaders through the pulpit and 

press to check the movement, but that only through a change in the 

attitude of the whites to the blacks could the latter be made to feel 

that the Southland is safe for them. 

Here we see the coming to pass of a thing long desired by those 

interested in the welfare of the South and long rejected by those who 

have always prized the peculiar interest of one race more highly than 

the welfare of all. White men, for the first time, were talking on 

the streets with negroes just as white men talk with each other. The 

merchants gave their negro patrons more attention and consideration. A 

prominent white man said, "I have never seen such changes as have come 

about within the last four months. I know of white men and negroes 

who have not dared to speak to one another on the streets to converse 

freely." The suspension of harsh treatment was so marked in some 

places that few negroes neglected to mention it. In Greenwood and 

Jackson, Mississippi, the police were instructed to curtail their 

practices of beating negroes. Several court cases in which negroes 

were involved terminated favorably for them. There followed directly 

after the exodus an attempt at more even handed justice, or at least 

some conciliatory measures were adopted. The authorities at Laurel, 

Mississippi, were cautioned to treat negroes better, so as to prevent 

their leaving. There is cited the case of a negro arrested on an 

ambiguous charge. He was assigned to the county chain gang and put to 

work on the roads. At this time the treatment in the courts was 

being urged by negroes as a reason for leaving. This negro's case was 

discussed. He was sent back from the county roads alone for a shovel. 

He did not return; and his return was not expected. [98] 

Conferences of negroes and whites in Mississippi emphasized the 

necessity of cooperation between the races for their common good. The 

whites said, to quote a negro laborer, "We must just get together." 

A negro said: "The dominant race is just a bit less dominant at 

present." "We are getting more consideration and appreciation," said 

another. From another quarter came the remark that "instead of the old 

proverbial accusation-shiftless and unreliable-negro labor is being 

heralded as 'the only dependable labor extant, etc.'"[99] A general 

review of the results made it clear that there was a disposition 

on the part of the white population to give some measure of those 

benefits, the denial of which was alleged as the cause of the exodus. 

For those who remained conditions were much more tolerable, although 

there appeared to persist a feeling of apprehension that these 

concessions would be retracted as soon as normal times returned. Some 

were of the opinion that the exodus was of more assistance to those 

negroes who stayed behind than to those who went away. 

As a matter of fact, the white people in the South began to direct 

attention to serious work of reconstruction to make that section 

inviting to the negro. Bolivar county, Mississippi, as a direct result 

of the recommendation of the labor committee, made an appropriation of 

$25,000 toward an agricultural high school, the first of its kind 

in the State. The school boards of Coahoma and Adams counties have 

appointed Jeanes Foundation Supervisors and, in Coahoma county, 

promised a farm demonstration agent. They also made repairs on the 



school buildings in towns, and prominent whites have expressed a 
willingness to duplicate every dollar negroes raise for rural school 
improvements. A large planter in the Big Creek neighborhood has 
raised, together with his tenants, $1,000 for schools and the 
superintendent of schools has gone over the county urging planters to 
give land for negro schools. Two other large planters, whose tenants 
number into the hundreds, have made repairs on the schoolhouses 
on their plantations. The Mississippi Council of Defense passed a 
resolution calling upon the State to put a farm demonstrator and home 
economics agent to work in rural communities to make living conditions 
better in the effort to induce the people to stay. 

This upheaval in the South, according to an investigator, will be 
helpful to all. 

The decrease in the black population in those communities 
where the negroes outnumber the whites will remove the fear of 
negro domination. Many of the expensive precautions which the 
southern people have taken to keep the negroes down, much 
of the terrorism incited to restrain the blacks from 
self-assertion will no longer be considered necessary; for, 
having the excess in numbers on their side, the whites will 
finally rest assured that the negroes may be encouraged 
without any apprehension that they may develop enough power to 
subjugate or embarrass their former masters. 

The negroes, too, are very much in demand in the South and the 
intelligent whites will gladly give them larger opportunities 
to attach them to that section, knowing that the blacks, once 
conscious of their power to move freely throughout the country 
wherever they may improve their condition, will never endure 
hardships like those formerly inflicted upon the race. The 
South is already learning that the negro is the most desirable 
labor for that section, that the persecution of negroes not 
only drives them out but makes the employment of labor such a 
problem that the South will not be an attractive section 
for capital. It will, therefore, be considered the duty of 
business men to secure protection to the negroes lest their 
ill treatment force them to migrate to the extent of bringing 
about a stagnation of business. 

The exodus has driven home the truth that the prosperity of 
the South is at the mercy of the negro. Dependent on cheap 
labor, which the bulldozing whites will not readily furnish, 
the wealthy southerners must finally reach the position of 
regarding themselves and the negroes as having a community 
of interests which each must promote. "Nature itself in those 
States," Douglass said, "came to the rescue of the negro. He 
had labor, the South wanted it, and must have it or perish. 
Since he was free he could then give it, or withhold it; use 
it where he was, or take it elsewhere, as he pleased. His 
labor made him a slave and his labor could, if he would, make 
him free, comfortable and independent. It is more to him than 
either fire, sword, ballot boxes or bayonets. It touches the 
heart of the South through its pocket." Knowing that the negro 
has this silent weapon to be used against his employer or 
the community, the South is already giving the race better 
educational facilities, better railway accommodations, 
and will eventually, if the advocacy of certain southern 



newspapers be heeded, grant them political privileges. Wages 

in the South, therefore, have risen even in the extreme 

southwestern States, where there is an opportunity to import 

Mexican labor. Reduced to this extremity, the southern 

aristocrats have begun to lose some of their race prejudice, 

which has not hitherto yielded to reason or philanthropy. 

Southern men are telling their neighbors that their section 

must abandon the policy of treating the negroes as a problem 

and construct a program for recognition rather than for 

repression. Meetings are, therefore, being held to find 

out what the negroes want and what may be done to keep them 

contented. They are told that the negro must be elevated, not 

exploited; that to make the South what it must needs be, the 

cooperation of all is needed to train and equip the men of all 

races for efficiency. The aim of all then must be to reform 

or get rid of the unfair proprietors who do not give their 

tenants a fair division of the returns from their labor. To 

this end the best whites and blacks are urged to come together 

to find a working basis for a systematic effort in the 

interest of all.[100] 

Another evidence of the beneficent effects of the decrease in the 

population in the Black Belt of the South is the interest now almost 

generally manifested in the improvement of the negro quarters in 

southern cities. For a number of years science has made an appeal in 

behalf of the thoroughly clean city, knowing that since the germ does 

not draw the color line, a city can not be kept clean as long as a 

substantial portion of its citizens are crowded into one of its oldest 

and least desirable parts, neglected by the city and avoided by the 

whites. Doing now what science has hitherto failed to accomplish, this 

peculiar economic need of the negro in the South has brought about 

unusual changes in the appearance of southern cities. Darkened 

portions of urban districts have been lighted; streets in need of 

improvement have been paved; the water, light and gas systems have 

been extended to negro quarters and play grounds and parks have been 

provided for their amusement. 

No less important has been the effect of the migration on the southern 

land tenure and the credit system, the very heart of the trouble in 

that section. For generations the negroes have borne it grievously 

that it has been difficult to obtain land for cultivation other than 

by paying exorbitant rents or giving their landlords an unusually 

large share of the crops. They have been further handicapped by the 

necessity of depending on such landlords to supply them with food and 

clothing at such exorbitant prices that their portion of the return 

from their labor has been usually exhausted before harvesting the 

crops. Cheated thus in the making of their contracts and in purchasing 

necessities, they have been but the prey of sharks and harpies bent 

upon keeping them in a state scarcely better than that of slavery. 

Southerners of foresight have, therefore, severely criticized this 

custom and, in a measure, have contributed to its decline. The press 

and the pulpit of the South are now urging the planters to abolish 

this system that the negroes may enjoy the fruits of their own labor. 

It is largely because of these urgent appeals in behalf of fair play, 

during the economic upheaval, that this legalized robbery is losing 

its hold in the South. 

Recently welfare work among negroes has become a matter of much 



concern to the industries of the South in view of the exceptional 
efforts made along this line in the North. At the very beginning of 
the migration the National League on Urban Conditions among Negroes 
pointed out that firms wishing to retain negro laborers and to 
have them become efficient must give special attention to welfare 
work.[101] A considerable number of firms employing negro laborers 
in the North have used the services of negro welfare workers. Their 
duties have been to work with the men, study and interpret their wants 
and stand as a medium between the employer and his negro workmen. It 
has, therefore, come to be recognized in certain industrial centers in 
the South that money expended for this purpose is a good investment. 
Firms employing negro laborers in any considerable numbers have found 
out that they must be dealt with on the same general basis as white 
laborers. Among the industries in the South now looking out for their 
negro laborers in this respect are the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, the American Cast Iron Pipe Company of Birmingham 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 

These efforts take the form which usually characterize the operations 
of social workers. The laborers are cared for through the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the National Urban League and social settlement 
establishments. The attention of the welfare workers is directed to 
the improvement of living conditions through proper sanitation and 
medical attention. They are supplied with churches, school buildings 
and bath houses, enjoy the advantages of community singing, dramatic 
clubs and public games, and receive instruction in gardening, sewing 
and cooking. Better educational facilities are generally provided. 

On the whole the South will profit by this migration. Such an upheaval 
was necessary to set up a reaction in the southern mind to enable its 
leaders of thought to look beyond themselves into the needs of the 
man far down. There is in progress, therefore, a reshaping of public 
opinion, in fact a peaceful revolution in a land cursed by slavery 
and handicapped by aristocracy. The tendency to maltreat the negroes 
without cause, the custom of arresting them for petty offenses and the 
institution of lynching have all been somewhat checked by this change 
in the attitude of the southern white man towards the negro. The 
check in the movement of the negroes to other parts may to some extent 
interfere with this development of the new public opinion in the 
South, but this movement has been so far reaching in its effect as to 
compel the thinking class of the South to construct and carry out a 
policy of fair play to provide against that day when that section may 
find itself again at the mercy of the laboring class of the negroes. 

[Footnote 96: Work, _Report on the Migration from Alabama_.] 

[Footnote 97: Johnson, _Report on the Migration from Mississippi^] 

[Footnote 98: Johnson, _Report on the Migration from Mississippi^] 

[Footnote 99: Johnson, _Reporton the Migration from Mississippi^] 

[Footnote 100: Woodson, _A Century of Negro Migration_, pp. 183-186.] 

[Footnote 101: At the National Conference, "The Problems of the 
Employment Manager in Industry" held at Rochester, New York, in May, 
1918, considerable time was given to this question. In discussing 
psychology in the employment of negro workingmen Mr. E.K. Jones, 
Director of the Urban League, pointed out that negro laborers must 



be given not only good housing and recreation facilities but also the 

opportunity for advancement. "Give them," said he, "a chance to become 

foremen and to engage in all kinds of skill and delicate labor. This 

will inspire them and place new life in them."] 

http://www.gutenberg.org/etext/29501 



NEGRO SCHOOLMASTER IN THE NEW SOUTH 
by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 



Once upon a time I taught school in the hills of Tennessee, where the 
broad dark vale of the Mississippi begins to roll and crumple to greet 
the Alleghanies. I was a Fisk student then, and all Fisk men think that 
Tennessee-beyond the Veil-is theirs alone, and in vacation time they 
sally forth in lusty bands to meet the county school commissioners. 
Young and happy, I too went, and I shall not soon forget that summer, 

ten years ago. 

First, there was a teachers' Institute at the county-seat; and there 

distinguished guests of the superintendent taught the teachers fractions 

and spelling and other mysteries.-white teachers in the morning, 

Negroes at night. A picnic now and then, and a supper, and the rough 

world was softened by laughter and song. I remember how-But I wander. 

There came a day when all the teachers left the Institute, and began 

the hunt for schools. I learn from hearsay (for my mother was mortally 

afraid of firearms) that the hunting of ducks and bears and men is 

wonderfully interesting, but I am sure that the man who has never hunted 

a country school has something to learn of the pleasures of the chase. 

I see now the white, hot roads lazily rise and fall and wind before me 

under the burning July sun; I feel the deep weariness of heart and limb, 

as ten, eight, six miles stretch relentlessly ahead; I feel my heart 

sink heavily as I hear again and again, "Got a teacher? Yes." So I 

walked on and on, -horses were too expensive.-until I had wandered 

beyond railways, beyond stage lines, to a land of "varmints" and 

rattlesnakes, where the coming of a stranger was an event, and men lived 

and died in the shadow of one blue hill. 

Sprinkled over hill and dale lay cabins and farmhouses, shut out from 

the world by the forests and the rolling hills toward the east. There 

I found at last a little school. Josie told me of it; she was a thin, 

homely girl of twenty, with a dark brown face and thick, hard hair. I 

had crossed the stream at Watertown, and rested under the great willows; 

then I had gone to the little cabin in the lot where Josie was resting 

on her way to town. The gaunt farmer made me welcome, and Josie, hearing 

my errand, told me anxiously that they wanted a school over the hill; 

that but once since the war had a teacher been there; that she herself 

longed to learn, -and thus she ran on, talking fast and loud, with much 

earnestness and energy. 

Next morning I crossed the tall round hill, lingered to look at the blue 

and yellow mountains stretching toward the Carolinas; then I plunged 

into the wood, and came out at Josie's home. It was a dull frame cottage 

with four rooms, perched just below the brow of the hill, amid peach 

trees. The father was a quiet, simple soul, calmly ignorant, with no 



touch of vulgarity. The mother was different,— strong, bustling, and 
energetic, with a quick, restless tongue, and an ambition to live "like 
folks." There was a crowd of children. Two boys had gone away. There 
remained two growing girls; a shy midget of eight; John, tall, awkward, 
and eighteen; Jim, younger, quicker, and better looking; and two babies 
of indefinite age. Then there was Josie herself. She seemed to be 
the centre of the family: always busy at service or at home, or 
berry-picking; a little nervous and inclined to scold, like her 
mother, yet faithful, too, like her father. She had about her a 
certain fineness, the shadow of an unconscious moral heroism that would 
willingly give all of life to make life broader, deeper, and fuller for 
her and hers. I saw much of this family afterward, and grew to love them 
for their honest efforts to be decent and comfortable, and for their 
knowledge of their own ignorance. There was with them no affectation. 
The mother would scold the father for being so "easy;" Josie would 
roundly rate the boys for carelessness; and all knew that it was a hard 
thing to dig a living out of a rocky side hill. 

I secured the school. I remember the day 1 rode horseback out to the 
commissioner's house, with a pleasant young white fellow, who wanted the 
white school. The road ran down the bed of a stream; the sun laughed 
and the water jingled, and we rode on. "Come in," said the 
commissioner,-"come in. Have a seat. Yes, that certificate will do. 
Stay to dinner. What do you want a month?" Oh, thought I, this is lucky; 
but even then fell the awful shadow of the Veil, for they ate first, 
then I— alone. 

The schoolhouse was a log hut, where Colonel Wheeler used to shelter 
his corn. It sat in a lot behind a rail fence and thorn bushes, near the 
sweetest of springs. There was an entrance where a door once was, and 
within, a massive rickety fireplace; great chinks between the logs 
served as windows. Furniture was scarce. A pale blackboard crouched in 
the corner. My desk was made of three boards, reinforced at critical 
points, and my chair, borrowed from the landlady, had to be returned 
every night. Seats for the children,-these puzzled me much. I was 
haunted by a New England vision of neat little desks and chairs, but, 
alas, the reality was rough plank benches without backs, and at 
times without legs. They had the one virtue of making naps 
dangerous.-possibly fatal, for the floor was not to be trusted. 

It was a hot morning late in July when the school opened. I trembled 
when I heard the patter of little feet down the dusty road, and saw the 
growing row of dark solemn faces and bright eager eyes facing me. First 
came Josie and her brothers and sisters. The longing to know, to be a 
student in the great school at Nashville, hovered like a star above this 
child woman amid her work and worry, and she studied doggedly. There 
were the Dowells from their farm over toward Alexandria: Fanny, with her 
smooth black face and wondering eyes; Martha, brown and dull; the pretty 
girl wife of a brother, and the younger brood. There were the Burkes, 
two brown and yellow lads, and a tiny haughty-eyed girl. Fat Reuben's 
little chubby girl came, with golden face and old gold hair, faithful 
and solemn. 'Thenie was on hand early,— a jolly, ugly, good-hearted 
girl, who slyly dipped snuff and looked after her little bow-legged 
brother. When her mother could spare her, 'Tildy came,-a midnight 
beauty, with starry eyes and tapering limbs; and her brother, 
correspondingly homely. And then the big boys: the hulking Lawrences; 
the lazy Neills, unfathered sons of mother and daughter; Hickman, with a 
stoop in his shoulders; and the rest. 



There they sat, nearly thirty of them, on the rough benches, their faces 

shading from a pale cream to a deep brown, the little feet bare and 

swinging, the eyes full of expectation, with here and there a twinkle 

of mischief, and the hands grasping Webster's blue-back spelling-book. 

I loved my school, and the fine faith the children had in the wisdom of 

their teacher was truly marvelous. We read and spelled together, wrote 

a little, picked flowers, sang, and listened to stories of the world 

beyond the hill. At times the school would dwindle away, and I would 

start out. I would visit Mun Eddings, who lived in two very dirty rooms, 

and ask why little Lugene, whose flaming face seemed ever ablaze with 

the dark red hair uncombed, was absent all last week, or why I missed 

so often the inimitable rags of Mack and Ed. Then the father, who worked 

Colonel Wheeler's farm on shares, would tell me how the crops needed the 

boys; and the thin, slovenly mother, whose face was pretty when washed, 

assured me that Lugene must mind the baby. "But we'll start them again 

next week." When the Lawrences stopped, I knew that the doubts of the 

old folks about book-learning had conquered again, and so, toiling up 

the hill, and getting as far into the cabin as possible, I put Cicero 

pro Archia Poeta into the simplest English with local applications, and 

usually convinced them-for a week or so. 

On Friday nights I often went home with some of the children; sometimes 

to Doc Burke's farm. He was a great, loud, thin Black, ever working, and 

trying to buy the seventy-five acres of hill and dale where he lived; 

but people said that he would surely fail, and the "white folks would 

get it all." His wife was a magnificent Amazon, with saffron face and 

shining hair, uncorseted and barefooted, and the children were strong 

and beautiful. They lived in a one-and-a-half-room cabin in the hollow 

of the farm, near the spring. The front room was full of great fat white 

beds, scrupulously neat; and there were bad chromos on the walls, and 

a tired centre-table. In the tiny back kitchen I was often invited to 

"take out and help" myself to fried chicken and wheat biscuit, "meat" 

and corn pone, string beans and berries. At first I used to be a 

little alarmed at the approach of bed-time in the one lone bedroom, but 

embarrassment was very deftly avoided. First, all the children nodded 

and slept, and were stowed away in one great pile of goose feathers; 

next, the mother and the father discreetly slipped away to the kitchen 

while I went to bed; then, blowing out the dim light, they retired 

in the dark. In the morning all were up and away before I thought of 

awaking. Across the road, where fat Reuben lived, they all went outdoors 

while the teacher retired, because they did not boast the luxury of a 

kitchen. 

I liked to stay with the Dowells, for they had four rooms and plenty 

of good country fare. Uncle Bird had a small, rough farm, all woods and 

hills, miles from the big road; but he was full of tales,-he preached 

now and then,-and with his children, berries, horses, and wheat he was 

happy and prosperous. Often, to keep the peace, I must go where life 

was less lovely; for instance, 'Tildy's mother was incorrigibly dirty, 

Reuben's larder was limited seriously, and herds of untamed bedbugs 

wandered over the Eddingses' beds. Best of all I loved to go to Josie's, 

and sit on the porch, eating peaches, while the mother bustled and 

talked: how Josie had bought the sewing-machine; how Josie worked at 

service in winter, but that four dollars a month was "mighty little" 

wages; how Josie longed to go away to school, but that it "looked like" 

they never could get far enough ahead to let her; how the crops failed 

and the well was yet unfinished; and, finally, how "mean" some of the 

white folks were. 



For two summers I lived in this little world; it was dull and humdrum. 
The girls looked at the hill in wistful longing, and the boys fretted, 
and haunted Alexandria. Alexandria was "town, "-a straggling, lazy 
village of houses, churches, and shops, and an aristocracy of Toms, 
Dicks, and Captains. Cuddled on the hill to the north was the village of 
the colored folks, who lived in three or four room unpainted cottages, 
some neat and homelike, and some dirty. The dwellings were scattered 
rather aimlessly, but they centred about the twin temples of the hamlet, 
the Methodist and the Hard-Shell Baptist churches. These, in turn, 
leaned gingerly on a sad-colored schoolhouse. Hither my little world 
wended its crooked way on Sunday to meet other worlds, and gossip, and 
wonder, and make the weekly sacrifice with frenzied priest at the altar 
of the "old-time religion." Then the soft melody and mighty cadences of 
Negro song fluttered and thundered. 

I have called my tiny community a world, and so its isolation made it; 
and yet there was among us but a half-awakened common consciousness, 
sprung from common joy and grief, at burial, birth, or wedding; from a 
common hardship in poverty, poor land, and low wages; and, above all, 
from the sight of the Veil that hung between us and Opportunity. All 
this caused us to think some thoughts together; but these, when ripe for 
speech, were spoken in various languages. Those whose eyes thirty and 
more years before had seen "the glory of the coming of the Lord" saw 
in every present hindrance or help a dark fatalism bound to bring all 
things right in His own good time. The mass of those to whom slavery 
was a dim recollection of childhood found the world a puzzling thing: 
it asked little of them, and they answered with little, and yet it 
ridiculed their offering. Such a paradox they could not understand, and 
therefore sank into listless indifference, or shiftlessness, or reckless 
bravado. There were, however, some such as Josie, Jim, and Ben,-they 
to whom War, Hell, and Slavery were but childhood tales, whose 
young appetites had been whetted to an edge by school and story and 
half-awakened thought. Ill could they be content, born without 
and beyond the World. And their weak wings beat against their 
barriers-barriers of caste, of youth, of life; at last, in dangerous 
moments, against everything that opposed even a whim. 



The ten years that follow youth, the years when first the realization 
comes that life is leading somewhere.-these were the years that passed 
after I left my little school. When they were past, I came by chance 
once more to the walls of Fisk University, to the halls of the chapel 
of melody As I lingered there in the joy and pain of meeting old school 
friends, there swept over me a sudden longing to pass again beyond the 
blue hill, and to see the homes and the school of other days, and to 
learn how life had gone with my school-children; and I went. 

Josie was dead, and the gray-haired mother said simply, "We've had a 
heap of trouble since you've been away." I had feared for Jim. With a 
cultured parentage and a social caste to uphold him, he might have made 
a venturesome merchant or a West Point cadet. But here he was, angry 
with life and reckless; and when Farmer Durham charged him with stealing 
wheat, the old man had to ride fast to escape the stones which the 
furious fool hurled after him. They told Jim to run away; but he would 
not run, and the constable came that afternoon. It grieved Josie, and 
great awkward John walked nine miles every day to see his little brother 
through the bars of Lebanon jail. At last the two came back together in 
the dark night. The mother cooked supper, and Josie emptied her purse, 
and the boys stole away. Josie grew thin and silent, yet worked the 



more. The hill became steep for the quiet old father, and with the boys 

away there was little to do in the valley. Josie helped them sell the 

old farm, and they moved nearer town. Brother Dennis, the carpenter, 

built a new house with six rooms; Josie toiled a year in Nashville, 

and brought back ninety dollars to furnish the house and change it to a 

home. 

When the spring came, and the birds twittered, and the stream ran proud 

and full, little sister Lizzie, bold and thoughtless, flushed with the 

passion of youth, bestowed herself on the tempter, and brought home 

a nameless child. Josie shivered, and worked on, with the vision of 

schooldays all fled, with a face wan and tired,--worked until, on a 

summer's day, some one married another; then Josie crept to her mother 

like a hurt child, and slept-and sleeps. 

I paused to scent the breeze as I entered the valley. The Lawrences have 

gone; father and son forever, and the other son lazily digs in the earth 

to live. A new young widow rents out their cabin to fat Reuben. Reuben 

is a Baptist preacher now, but I fear as lazy as ever, though his cabin 

has three rooms; and little Ella has grown into a bouncing woman, and is 

ploughing corn on the hot hillside. There are babies a plenty, and one 

half-witted girl. Across the valley is a house I did not know before, 

and there I found, rocking one baby and expecting another, one of 

my schoolgirls, a daughter of Uncle Bird Dowell. She looked somewhat 

worried with her new duties, but soon bristled into pride over her neat 

cabin, and the tale of her thrifty husband, the horse and cow, and the 

farm they were planning to buy. 

My log schoolhouse was gone. In its place stood Progress, and Progress, 

I understand, is necessarily ugly. The crazy foundation stones still 

marked the former site of my poor little cabin, and not far away, on six 

weary boulders, perched a jaunty board house, perhaps twenty by thirty 

feet, with three windows and a door that locked. Some of the window 

glass was broken, and part of an old iron stove lay mournfully under 

the house. I peeped through the window half reverently, and found things 

that were more familiar. The blackboard had grown by about two feet, and 

the seats were still without backs. The county owns the lot now, I hear, 

and every year there is a session of school. As I sat by the spring and 

looked on the Old and the New I felt glad, very glad, and yet- 



After two long drinks I started on. There was the great double log house 

on the corner. I remembered the broken, blighted family that used to 

live there. The strong, hard face of the mother, with its wilderness 

of hair, rose before me. She had driven her husband away, and while 

I taught school a strange man lived there, big and jovial, and people 

talked. I felt sure that Ben and 'Tildy would come to naught from such 

a home. But this is an odd world; for Ben is a busy farmer in Smith 

County, "doing well, too," they say, and he had cared for little 'Tildy 

until last spring, when a lover married her. A hard life the lad had 

led, toiling for meat, and laughed at because he was homely and crooked. 

There was Sam Carlon, an impudent old skinflint, who had definite 

notions about niggers, and hired Ben a summer and would not pay him. 

Then the hungry boy gathered his sacks together, and in broad daylight 

went into Carlon's corn; and when the hard-fisted farmer set upon him, 

the angry boy flew at him like a beast. Doc Burke saved a murder and a 

lynching that day. 

The story reminded me again of the Burkes, and an impatience seized me 



to know who won in the battle, Doc or the seventy-five acres. For it is 
a hard thing to make a farm out of nothing, even in fifteen years. So 
I hurried on, thinking of the Burkes. They used to have a certain 
magnificent barbarism about them that I liked. They were never vulgar, 
never immoral, but rather rough and primitive, with an unconventionality 
that spent itself in loud guffaws, slaps on the back, and naps in the 
corner. I hurried by the cottage of the misborn Neill boys. It was 
empty, and they were grown into fat, lazy farm hands. I saw the home of 
the Hickmans, but Albert, with his stooping shoulders, had passed from 
the world. Then I came to the Burkes' gate and peered through; the 
inclosure looked rough and untrimmed, and yet there were the same fences 
around the old farm save to the left, where lay twenty-five other acres. 
And lo! the cabin in the hollow had climbed the hill and swollen to a 
half-finished six-room cottage. 

The Burkes held a hundred acres, but they were still in debt. Indeed, 
the gaunt father who toiled night and day would scarcely be happy out of 
debt, being so used to it. Some day he must stop, for his massive frame 
is showing decline. The mother wore shoes, but the lionlike physique of 
other days was broken. The children had grown up. Rob, the image of his 
father, was loud and rough with laughter. Birdie, my school baby of 
six, had grown to a picture of maiden beauty, tall and tawny. "Edgar 
is gone," said the mother, with head half bowed,-"gone to work in 
Nashville; he and his father couldn't agree." 

Little Doc, the boy born since the time of my school, took me horseback 
down the creek next morning toward Farmer Dowell's. The road and the 
stream were battling for mastery, and the stream had the better of it. 
We splashed and waded, and the merry boy, perched behind me, chattered 
and laughed. He showed me where Simon Thompson had bought a bit of 
ground and a home; but his daughter Lana, a plump, brown, slow girl, was 
not there. She had married a man and a farm twenty miles away. We wound 
on down the stream till we came to a gate that I did not recognize, but 
the boy insisted that it was "Uncle Bird's." The farm was fat with the 
growing crop. In that little valley was a strange stillness as I rode 
up; for death and marriage had stolen youth, and left age and childhood 
there. We sat and talked that night, after the chores were done. Uncle 
Bird was grayer, and his eyes did not see so well, but he was still 
jovial. We talked of the acres bought, -one hundred and twenty-five,-of 
the new guest chamber added, of Martha's marrying. Then we talked of 
death: Fanny and Fred were gone; a shadow hung over the other daughter, 
and when it lifted she was to go to Nashville to school. At last we 
spoke of the neighbors, and as night fell Uncle Bird told me how, on a 
night like that, 'Thenie came wandering back to her home over yonder, to 
escape the blows of her husband. And next morning she died in the home 
that her little bow-legged brother, working and saving, had bought for 
their widowed mother. 

My journey was done, and behind me lay hill and dale, and Life and 
Death. How shall man measure Progress there where the dark-faced Josie 
lies? How many heartfuls of sorrow shall balance a bushel of wheat? How 
hard a thing is life to the lowly, and yet how human and real! And 
all this life and love and strife and failure,— is it the twilight of 
nightfall or the flush of some faint-dawning day? 

Thus sadly musing, I rode to Nashville in the Jim Crow car. 

(source: http://www.qutenberq.org/etext/206 ) 



CANADIAN NEGROES AND THE JOHN BROWN RAID 

FREDLANDON . 

Canada and Canadians were intimately connected with the most dramatic 

incident in the slavery struggle prior to the opening of the Civil 

War, the attack of John Brown and his men on the federal arsenal at 

Harper's Ferry, Virginia, on the night of Sunday, October 16, 1859. 

The blow that Brown struck at slavery in this attack had been planned 

on broad lines in Canada more than a year before at a convention held 

in Chatham, Ontario, May 8-10, 1858. In calling this convention in 

Canada, Brown doubtless had two objects in view: to escape observation 

and to interest the Canadian Negroes in his plans for freeing their 

enslaved race on a scale never before dreamed of and in a manner 

altogether new. It was Brown's idea to gather a band of determined and 

resourceful men, to plant them somewhere in the Appalachian mountains 

near slave territory and from their mountain fastness to run off the 

slaves, ever extending the area of operations and eventually settling 

the Negroes in the territory that they had long tilled for others. He 

believed that operations of this kind would soon demoralize slavery in 

the South and he counted upon getting enough help from Canada to give 

the initial impetus. 

What went on at Chatham in May, 1858, is fairly definitely known. 

Brown came to Chatham on April 30 and sent out invitations to what he 

termed "a quiet convention ... of true friends of freedom," requesting 

attendance on May 10. The sessions were held on May 8th and 10th, 

Saturday and Monday, and were attended by twelve white men and 

thirty-three Negroes. William C. Munroe, a colored preacher, acted as 

chairman. Brown himself made the opening and principal speech of the 

convention, outlining plans for carrying on a guerilla warfare against 

the whites, which would free the slaves, who might afterwards be 

settled in the more mountainous districts. He expected that many of 

the free Negroes in the Northern States would flock to his standard, 

that slaves in the South would do the same, and that some of the free 

Negroes in Canada would also accompany him. 

The main business before the convention was the adoption of a 

constitution for the government of Brown's black followers in the 

carrying out of his weird plan of forcible emancipation. Copies of the 

constitution were printed after the close of the Chatham gathering and 

furnished evidence against Brown and his companions when their plans 

came to ground and they were tried in the courts of Virginia. Brown 

himself was elected commander-in-chief, J. H. Kagi was named secretary 

of war, George B. Gill, secretary of the treasury, Owen Brown, one of 

his sons, treasurer, Richard Realf, secretary of state, and Alfred M. 

Ellsworth and Osborn Anderson, colored, were named members of 

Congress. 

It was more than a year before Brown could proceed to the execution of 

his plan. Delays of various kinds had upset his original plans, but 

early in June, 1859, he went to Harper's Ferry with three companions 

and rented a farm near that town. Others joined them at intervals 

until at the time of their raid he had eighteen followers, four of 

whom were Negroes. The story of the attack and its failure need not be 

told here. It is sufficient to say that when the fighting ended on 



Tuesday morning, October 18, John Brown himself was wounded and a 
prisoner; ten of his party, including two of his sons, were dead, and 
the others were fugitives from justice. Brown was given a preliminary 
examination on October 25th and on the following day was brought to 
trial at Charlestown. Public sentiment in Virginia undoubtedly called 
for a speedy trial, but there was evidence of panicky feeling in the 
speed with which John Brown was rushed to punishment. On Monday, 
October 31, the jury, after 45 minutes' deliberation, returned a 
verdict of guilty of treason, conspiracy with slaves to rebel and 
murder in the first degree. On November 2nd, sentence was pronounced, 
that Brown should be hanged on December 2nd. As the trap dropped under 
him that day, Col. Preston, who commanded the military escort, 
pronounced the words: "So perish all such enemies of Virginia. All 
such enemies of the Union. All such foes of the human race." That was 
the unanimous sentiment of Virginia. But in the North Longfellow wrote 
in his journal: "This will be a great date in our history; the date of 
a new revolution, quite as much needed as the old one."[1] And Thoreau 
declared: "Some 1800 years ago Christ was crucified; this morning, 
perchance, Captain Brown was hung. These are the two ends of a chain 
that is not without its links."[2] 

John Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry made a profound impression in 
Canada. Although the Chatham convention had been secret there were 
some Canadians who knew that Brown was meditating a bold stroke and 
could see at once the connection between Chatham and Harper's Ferry. 
The raid was reported in detail in the Canadian press and widely 
commented upon editorially. In a leading article extending over more 
than one column of its issue of November 4, 1859, _The Globe_, of 
Toronto, points out that the execution of Brown will but serve to make 
him remembered as "a brave man who perilled property, family, life 
itself, for an alien race." His death, continued the editor, would 
make the raid valueless as political capital for the South, which 
might expect other Browns to arise. References in this article to the 
Chatham convention indicate that George Brown, editor of _The Globe_, 
knew what had been going on in Canada in May, 1858. Three weeks later, 
_The Globe_, with fine discernment, declared that if the tension 
between north and south continued, civil war would be inevitable and 
"no force that the south can raise can hold the slaves if the north 
wills that they be free. "[3] On the day of Brown's execution _The 
Globe_ said: "His death will aid in awakening the north to that 
earnest spirit which can alone bring the south to understand its true 
position," and added that it was a "rare sight to witness the ascent 
of this fine spirit out of the money-hunting, cotton-worshipping 
American world. "[4] Once again, with insight into American affairs it 
predicted that "if a Republican president is elected next year, 
nothing short of a dissolution of the union will satisfy them" (the 
cotton States). 

The special interest taken by _The Globe_ in American affairs and its 
sane comment on the developments in the slavery struggle were due to 
George Brown's understanding of the situation, resulting from his 
residence for a time under the stars and stripes before coming to 
Canada. The feeling of the public in Toronto over the execution of 
John Brown was shown by the large memorial service held in St. 
Lawrence Hall on Dec. 11, 1859, at which the chief speaker was Rev. 
Thomas M. Kinnaird, who had himself attended the Chatham 
convention. [5] In his address Mr. Kinnaird referred to a talk he had 
had with Brown, in which the latter said that he intended to do 
something definite for the liberation of the slaves or perish in the 



attempt. The collection that was taken up at this meeting was 

forwarded to Mrs. Brown. At Montreal a great mass meeting was held in 

St. Bonaventure Hall, attended by over one thousand people, at which 

resolutions of sympathy were passed. Among those on the platform at 

this meeting were L. H. Holton, afterwards a member of the 

Brown-Dorion and Macdonald-Dorion administrations, and John Dougall, 

founder of _The Montreal Witness_. At Chatham and other places in the 

western part of the province similar meetings were held. 

The slave-holding States were by no means blind to the amount of 

support and encouragement that was coming from Canada for the 

abolitionists.[6] They were quite aware that Canada itself had an 

active abolitionist group. They probably had heard of the Chatham 

convention; they knew of it, at least, as soon as the raid was over. 

In his message to the legislature of Virginia immediately after the 

Harper's Ferry incident Governor Wise made direct reference to the 

anti-slavery activity in Canada. "This was no result of ordinary 

crimes," he declared. "... It was an extraordinary and actual 

invasion, by a sectional organization, specially upon slaveholders and 

upon their property in negro slaves.... A provisional government was 

attempted in a British province, by our own countrymen, united to us 

in the faith of confederacy, combined with Canadians, to invade the 

slave-holding states ... for the purpose of stirring up universal 

insurrection of slaves throughout the whole south. "[7] 

Speaking further of what he conceived to be the spirit of the North he 

said: "It has organized in Canada and traversed and corresponded 

thence to New Orleans and from Boston to Iowa. It has established 

spies everywhere, and has secret agents in the heart of every slave 

state, and has secret associations and 'underground railroads' in 

every free state."[8] 

Speaking on December 22, 1859, to a gathering of medical students who 

had left Philadelphia, Governor Wise is quoted as saying: "With God's 

help we will drive all the disunionists together back into Canada. Let 

the compact of fanaticism and intolerance be confined to British 

soil. "[9] _The New York Herald_ quoted Governor Wise as calling upon 

the President to notify the British Government that Canada should no 

longer be allowed, by affording an asylum to fugitive slaves, to 

foster disunion and dissension in the United States. Wise even seems 

to have had the idea that the President might be bullied into 

provoking trouble with Great Britain over this question. "The war 

shall be carried into Canada," he said in one of his outbursts.[10] 

Sympathy for the South was shown in the comment of a part of the Tory 

press in Canada, _The Leader_ declaring that Brown's attack on 

Harper's Ferry was an "insane raid" and predicting that the South 

would sacrifice the union before submitting to such spoliation. [11] 

The viewpoint of _The Leader_ and its readers may be further 

illustrated by its declaration that the election campaign of 1860 was 

dominated by a "small section of ultra-abolitionists who make 

anti-slavery the beginning, middle and end of their creed." As for 

Lincoln he was characterized as "a mediocre man and a fourth-rate 

lawyer,"[12] but then some of the prominent American newspapers made 

quite as mistaken an estimate of Lincoln at that time. 

The collapse of John Brown's great adventure at Harper's Ferry 

furnished complete proof to the South of Canada's relation to that 

event. The seizure of his papers and all that they told, the evidence 



at the trial at Charlestown and the evidence secured by the Senatorial 
Committee which investigated the affair, all confirmed the suspicion 
that in the British provinces to the north there was extensive 
plotting against the slavery system. The Senatorial Committee declared 
in its findings that the proceedings at Chatham had had as their 
object "to subvert the government of one or more of the States, and, 
of course, to that extent the government of the United States."[13] 
Questions were asked of the witnesses before the investigating 
committee which showed that in the minds of the members of that 
committee there was a distinctly Canadian end to the Harper's Ferry 
tragedy.[14] Their suspicions may have been further confirmed by the 
fact that Brown's New England confederates, Sanborn, Stearns and Howe, 
all fled to Canada immediately after the raid. 

In the actual events at Harper's Ferry the assistance given by Canada 
was small. Of the men who marched out with Brown on that fateful 
October night only one could in any way be described as a Canadian. 
This was Osborn Perry Anderson, a Negro born free in Pennsylvania. He 
was working as a printer in Chatham at the time of the convention and 
threw in his lot with Brown. He was one of those who escaped at 
Harper's Ferry. He later wrote an account of the affair, served during 
the latter part of the Civil War in the northern army and died at 
Washington in 1871. He is described by Hinton as "well educated, a man 
of natural dignity, modest, simple in character and manners."[15] 

There naturally arises the question, why was the aid given John Brown 
by the Canadian Negroes so meagre? That Brown had counted on 
considerable help in his enterprise from the men who joined with him 
in drafting the "provisional constitution" is certain. John Edwin 
Cook, one of Brown's close associates, declared in his confession made 
after Harper's Ferry, that "men and money had both been promised from 
Chatham and other parts of Canada."[16] Yet, apart from Anderson, a 
Negro, only one other Canadian of either color seems to have had any 
share in the raid. Dr. Alexander Milton Ross went to Richmond, 
Virginia, before the blow was struck, as he had promised Brown he 
would do, and was there when word came of its unhappy ending. Brown 
evidently counted on Ross being able to keep him in touch with 
developments at the capital of Virginia. 



Chatham had been chosen as the place of meeting with special reference 
to the effect it might have on the large Negro population resident in 
the immediate vicinity. There were more Negroes within fifty miles of 
Chatham than in any other section of Canadian territory and among them 
were men of intelligence, education and daring, some of them 
experienced in slave raiding. Brown was justified in expecting help 
from them. There is also evidence that among the Negroes themselves 
there existed a secret organization, known under various names, having 
as its object to assist fugitives and resist their masters. Help from 
this organization was also expected. [17] Hinton says that Brown "never 
expected any more aid from them than that which would give a good 
impetus."[18] John Brown himself is quoted by Realf, one of his 
associates, as saying that he expected aid from the Negroes generally, 
both in Canada and the United States,[19] but it must be remembered 
that his plans called for quality rather than quantity of assistance. 
A few daring men, planted in the mountains of Virginia, would have 
accomplished his initial purpose better than a thousand. 

The real reason why the Canadian Negroes failed to respond in the 



summer of 1860 when Brown's men were gathering near the boundary line 

of slavery seems to be that too great a delay followed after the 

Chatham convention. The convention was held on May 8 and 10, 1858; but 

Brown did not attack Harper's Ferry until the night of October 16, 

1859, nearly a year and a half later. The zeal for action that 

manifested itself in May, 1858, had cooled off by October, 1859, the 

magnetic influence of Brown himself had been withdrawn, and the 

Negroes had entered into new engagements. Frank B. Sanborn says he 

understood from Brown that he hoped to strike about the middle of May 

of 1858, that is about a week after the convention or as soon as his 

forces could gather at the required point.[20] The delay was caused by 

the partial exposure of Brown's plans to Senator Henry Wilson by Hugh 

Forbes, who had been close to Brown. Panic seized Brown's chief white 

supporters in New England, the men who financed his various 

operations, and they decided that the plans must be changed. Brown was 

much discouraged by their decision, but being dependent upon them for 

support in his work he submitted and went west to Kansas. Among his 

exploits there was the running off of more than a dozen slaves whom he 

landed safely at Windsor, Canada. 

There was some effort made in the early summer of 1859 to enlist the 

support of the Canadian Negroes,[21] the mission being in charge of 

John Brown, Jr., who was assisted by Rev. J. W. Loguen, a well-known 

Negro preacher and anti-slavery worker. Together they visited 

Hamilton, St. Catharines, Chatham, London, Buxton and Windsor, helping 

also to organize branches of the League of Liberty among the Negroes. 

The letters of John Brown, Jr., show that there was little enthusiasm 

for the cause, which, indeed, could only have been presented in an 

indefinite way. There was more interest at Chatham than elsewhere, as 

might be expected, but even there it was not sufficiently substantial 

to bring the men that were needed. Against this rather dismal picture 

should be placed some evidence that there were a few Canadians on the 

way South when the end came. [22] 
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Selections from the Slave Narratives, collected by WPA workers in 1he 1930's. 

Interviewer: Miss Irene Robertson 

Person interviewed: Charles Anderson. Helena, Arkansas 

Age: 77 or 78, not sure 

"I was born in Bloomfield, Kentucky. My parents had the same owners. 
Mary and Elgin Anderson was their names. They was owned by Isaac Stone. 
Davis Stone was their son. They belong to the Stones as far back as they 
could remember. Mama was darker than I am. My father was brighter than I 
am. He likely had a white father. I never inquired. Mama had colored 
parents. Master Stone walked with a big crooked stick. He nor his son 
never went to war. Masters in that country never went. Two soldiers were 
drafted off our place. I saw the soldiers, plenty of them and plenty 
times. There never was no serious happenings. 

"The Federal soldiers would come by, sleep in the yard, take our best 
horses and leave the broken down ones. Very little money was handled. I 
never seen much. Master Stone would give us money like he give money to 
Davis. They prized fine stock mostly. They needed money at wheat harvest 
time only. When a celebration or circus come through he give us all 
twenty-five or thirty cents and told us to go. There wasn't many slaves 
up there like down in this country. The owners from all I've heard was 
crueler and sold them off oftener here. 

"Weaving was a thing the women prided in doing-being a fast weaver or a 



fine hand at weaving. They wove pretty coverlets for the beds. I see 
colored spreads now makes me think about my baby days in Kentucky. 

"Freedom was something mysterious. Colored folks didn't talk it. White 

folks didn't talk it. The first I realized something different, Master 

Stone was going to whip a older brother. He told mama something I was 

too small to know. She said, 'Don't leave this year, son. I'm going to 

leave.' Master didn't whip him. 

"Master Stone's cousin kept house for him. I remember her well. They 

were all very nice to us always. He had a large farm. He had twenty 

servants in his yard. We all lived there close together. My sister and 

mama cooked. We had plenty to eat. We had beef in spring and summer. 

Mutton and kid on special occasions. We had hog in the fall and winter. 

We had geese, ducks, and chickens. We had them when we needed them. We 

had a field garden. He raised corn, wheat, oats, rye, and tobacco. 

"Once a year we got dressed up. We got shirts, a suit, pants and shoes, 

and what else we needed to wear. Then he told them to take care of their 

clothes. They got plenty to do a year. We didn't have fine clothes no 

time. We didn't eat ham and chicken. I never seen biscuit-only 

sometimes. 

"I seen a woman sold. They had on her a short dress, no sleeves, so they 

could see her muscles, I reckon. They would buy them and put them with 

good healthy men to raise young slaves. I heard that. I was very small 

when I seen that young woman sold and years later I heard that was what 

was done. 

"I don't know when freedom came on. I never did know. We was five or six 

years breaking up. Master Stone never forced any of us to leave. He give 

some of them a horse when they left. I cried a year to go back. It was a 

dear place to me and the memories linger with me every day. 

"There was no secret society or order of Ku Klux in reach of us as I 

ever heard. 

"I voted Republican ticket. We would go to Jackson to vote. There would 

be a crowd. The last I voted was for Theodore Roosevelt. I voted here in 

Helena for years. I was on the petit jury for several years here in 

Helena. 

"I farmed in your state some (Arkansas). I farmed all my young life. I 

been in Arkansas sixty years. I come here February 1879 with distant 

relatives. They come south. When I come to Helena there was but one set 

of mechanics. I started to work. I learned to paint and hang wall paper. 

I've worked in nearly every house in Helena. 

"The present times are gloomy. I tried to prepare for old age. I had a 
apartment house and lost it. I owned a home and lost it. They foreclosed 

me out. 

"The present generation is not doing as well as I have. 

"My health knocked me out. My limbs swell, they are stiff. I have a bad 

bladder trouble. 

"I asked for help but never have got none. If I could got a little 
relief I never would lost my house. They work my wife to death keeping 



us from starving. She sewed till they cut off all but white ladies. When 
she got sixty-five they let her go and she got a little job cooking. 
They never give us no relief." 

(source: http://www.gutenberg.0rg/etext/1 1 255 ) 



RIAS BODY, Ex-Slave. 

Place of birth: Harris County, near Waverly Hall, Georgia 

Date of birth: April 9, 1846 

Present residence: 1419-24th Street, Columbus, Georgia 

Interviewed: July 24, 1936 

[JUL 8, 1937] 



Rias Body was born the slave property of Mr. Ben Body, a Harris County 
planter. He states that he was about fifteen years old when the Civil 
War started and, many years ago, his old time white folks told him that 
April 9, 1846, was the date of his birth. 

The "patarolers," according to "Uncle" Rias, were always quite active in 
ante-bellum days. The regular patrol consisted of six men who rode 
nightly, different planters and overseers taking turns about to do 
patrol duty in each militia district in the County. 

All slaves were required to procure passes from their owners or their 
plantation overseers before they could go visiting or leave their home 
premises. If the "patarolers" caught a "Nigger" without a pass, they 
whipped him and sent him home. Sometimes, however, if the "Nigger" 
didn't run and told a straight story, he was let off with a lecture and 
a warning. Slave children, though early taught to make themselves 
useful, had lots of time for playing and frolicking with the white 
children. 

Rias was a great hand to go seining with a certain clique of white boys, 
who always gave him a generous or better than equal share of the fish 
caught. 

At Christmas, every slave on the Body plantation received a present. The 
Negro children received candy, raisins and "nigger-toes", balls, 
marbles, etc. 

As for food, the slaves had, with the exception of "fancy trimmins", 
about the same food that the whites ate. No darky in Harris County that 
he ever heard of ever went hungry or suffered for clothes until after 
freedom. 

Every Saturday was a wash day. The clothes and bed linen of all Whites 
and Blacks went into wash every Saturday. And "Niggers", whether they 
liked it or not, had to "scrub" themselves every Saturday night. 

The usual laundry and toilet soap was a homemade lye product, some of it 
a soft-solid, and some as liquid as water. The latter was stored in jugs 
and demijohns. Either would "fetch the dirt, or take the hide off"; in 
short, when applied "with rag and water, something had to come". 

Many of the Body slaves had wives and husbands living on other 
plantations and belonging to other planters. As a courtesy to the 
principals of such matrimonial alliances, their owners furnished the men 



passes permitting them to visit their wives once or twice a week. 

Children born to such unions were the property of the wife's owner; the 

father's owner had no claim to them whatsoever. 

"Uncle" Rias used to frequently come to Columbus with his master before 

the war, where he often saw "Niggers oxioned off" at the old slave mart 

which was located at what is now 1225 Broadway. Negroes to be offered 

for sale were driven to Columbus in droves-like cattle— by "Nawthon 

speckulatahs". And prospective buyers would visit the "block" 

accompanied by doctors, who would feel of, thump, and examine the 

"Nigger" to see if sound. A young or middle-aged Negro man, specially or 

even well trained in some trade or out-of-the-ordinary line of work, 

often sold for from $2000.00 to $4000.00 in gold. Women and "runty 

Nigger men" commanded a price of from $600.00 up, each. A good "breedin 

oman", though, says "Uncle" Rias, would sometimes sell for as high as 

$1200.00. 

Rias Body had twelve brothers, eight of whom were "big buck Niggers," 

and older than himself. The planters and "patarolers" accorded these 

"big Niggers" unusual privileges— to the end that he estimates that they 

"wuz de daddies uv least a hunnert head o' chillun in Harris County 

before de war broke out." Some of these children were "scattered" over a 

wide area. 

Sin, according to Rias Body, who voices the sentiment of the great 

majority of aged Negroes, is that, or everything, which one does and 

says "not in the name of the Master". The holy command, "Whatever ye do, 

do it in My name," is subjected to some very unorthodox interpretations 

by many members of the colored race. Indeed, by their peculiar 

interpretation of this command, it is established that "two clean sheets 

can't smut", which means that a devout man and woman may indulge in the 

primal passion without committing sin. 

The old man rather boasts of the fact that he received a number of 
whippings when a slave: says he now knows that he deserved them, "an 
thout 'em", he would have no doubt "been hung 'fore he wuz thutty years 

ole." 

Among the very old slaves whom he knew as a boy were quite a few whom 

the Negroes looked up to, respected, and feared as witches, wizzards, 

and magic-workers. These either brought their "learnin" with them from 

Africa or absorbed it from their immediate African forebears. Mentally, 

these people wern't brilliant, but highly sensitized, and Rias gave "all 

sich" as wide a berth as opportunity permitted him, though he knows "dat 

dey had secret doins an carrying-ons". In truth, had the Southern Whites 

not curbed the mumbo-jumboism of his people, he is of the opinion that 

it would not now be safe to step "out his doe at night". 

Incidentally, Rias Body is more fond of rabbit than any other meat "in 

de wurrul", and says that he could— if he were able to get them-eat 

three rabbits a day, 365 days in the year, and two for breakfast on 

Christmas morning. He also states that pork, though killed in the 

hottest of July weather, will not spoil if it is packed down in shucked 

corn-on-the-cob. This he learned in slavery days when, as a "run-away", 

he "knocked a shoat in the head" one summer and tried it-proving it. 

(source: http://www.gutenberg.org/etext/13602 ) 



Special Assignment 
Walter R. Harris 
District #3 
Clay County 

LIFE STORY OF EX-SLAVE MRS. EDNA BOYSAW 



Mrs. Boysaw has been a citizen of this community about sixty-five years. 
She resides on a small farm, two miles east of Brazil on what is known 
as the Pinkley Street Road. This has been her home for the past forty 
years. Her youngest son and the son of one of her daughters lives with 
her. She is still very active, doing her housework and other chores 
about the farm. She is very intelligent and according to statements made 
by other citizens has always been a respected citizen in the community, 
as also has her entire family. She is the mother of twelve children. 
Mrs. Boysaw has always been an active church worker, spending much time 
in missionary work for the colored people. Her work was so outstanding 
that she has been often called upon to speak, not only in the colored 
churches, but also in white churches, where she was always well 
received. Many of the most prominent people of the community number Mrs. 
Boysaw as one of their friends and her home is visited almost daily by 
citizens in all walks of life. Her many acts of kindness towards her 
neighbors and friends have endeared her to the people of Brazil, and 
because of her long residence in the community, she is looked upon as 
one of the pioneers. 

Mrs. Boysaw's husband has been dead for thirty-five years. Her children 
are located in various cities throughout the country. She has a daughter 
who is a talented singer, and has appeared on programs with her daughter 
in many churches. She is not certain about her age, but according to her 
memory of events, she is about eighty-seven. 

Her story as told to the writer follows: 

"When the Civil War ended, I was living near Richmond, Virginia. I am 
not sure just how old I was, but I was a big, flat-footed woman, and had 
worked as a slave on a plantation. My master was a good one, but many of 
them were not. In a way, we were happy and contented, working from sun 
up to sun down. But when Lincoln freed us, we rejoiced, yet we knew we 
had to seek employment now and make our own way. Wages were low. You 
worked from morning until night for a dollar, but we did not complain. 
About 1870 a Mr. Masten, who was a coal operator, came to Richmond 
seeking laborers for his mines in Clay County. He told us that men could 
make four to five dollars a day working in the mines, going to work at 
seven and quitting at 3:30 each day. That sounded like a Paradise to our 
men folks. Big money and you could get rich in little time. But he did 
not tell all, because he wanted the men folk to come with him to 
Indiana. Three or four hundred came with Mr. Masten. They were brought 
in box cars. Mr. Masten paid their transportation, but was to keep it 
out of their wages. My husband was in that bunch, and the women folk 
stayed behind until their men could earn enough for their transportation 
to Indiana." 

"When they arrived about four miles east of Brazil, or what was known as 
Harmony, the train was stopped and a crowd of white miners ordered them 
not to come any nearer Brazil. Then the trouble began. Our men did not 
know of the labor trouble, as they were not told of that part. Here they 
were fifteen hundred miles from home, no money. It was terrible. Many 



walked back to Virginia. Some went on foot to Illinois. Mr. Masten took 

some of them South of Brazil about three miles, where he had a number of 

company houses, and they tried to work in his mine there. But many were 

shot at from the bushes and killed. Guards were placed about the mine by 

the owner, but still there was trouble all the time. The men did not 

make what Mr. Masten told them they could make, yet they had to stay for 

they had no place to go. After about six months, my husband who had been 

working in that mine, fell into the shaft and was injured. He was unable 

to work for over a year. I came with my two children to take care of 

him. We had only a little furniture, slept in what was called box beds. 

I walked to Brazil each morning and worked at whatever I could get to 

do. Often did three washings a day and then walked home each evening, a 

distance of two miles, and got a dollar a day. 

"Many of the white folks I worked for were well to do and often I would 

ask the Mistress for small amounts of food which they would throw out if 

left over from a meal. They did not know what a hard time we were 

having, but they told me to take home any of such food that I cared to. 

I was sure glad to get it, for it helped to feed our family. Often the 

white folks would give me other articles which I appreciated. I managed 

in this way to get the children enough to eat and later when my husband 

was able to work, we got along very well, and were thankful. After the 

strike was settled, things were better. My husband was not afraid to go 

out after dark. But the coal operators did not treat the colored folks 

very good. We had to trade at the Company store and often pay a big 

price for it. But I worked hard and am still alive today, while all the 

others are gone, who lived around here about that time. There has sure 

been a change in the country. The country was almost a wilderness, and 

where my home is today, there were very few roads, just what we called a 

pig path through the woods. We used lots of corn meal, cooked beans and 

raised all the food we could during them days. But we had many white 

friends and sure was thankful for them. Here I am, and still thankful 

for the many friends I have." 

(source: http://www.qutenberq.org/etext/13579 ) 

The Home of the Colored Girl Beautiful 

byAzalia Hackley 



The Home of the Colored Girl Beautiful will reflect her. She will help 

her parents to buy a home that it may give her family more standing in 

the civic community. Taste and simplicity will rule, for the home will 

harmonize with the girl. If her parents are not particular about the 

trifles in the way of curtains, fences, and yards, then it must be her 

special task to make the home represent the beautiful in her, the God, 

for all that is beautiful and good comes from God. 

Windows generally express the character of the occupants of a house. The 

day has passed when soiled or ragged lace curtains are tolerated. The 

cheaper simpler scrims and cheese cloths which are easily laundered are 

now used by the best people. 

The Colored Girl Beautiful will study the possibilities of her home and 

will attempt to secure the restful effects for the eye. Too much 

furniture is bad taste. The less one has, the cleaner houses may be 

kept. 



The ornate heavy furniture and the upholstered parlor sets are passing 
away because they are no longer considered good taste, besides they are 
too heavy for cleanliness and are harmful to the health of women who do 
their own work. 

Furniture of less expensive model, with simple lines and of less weight 
is being selected. This may be paid for in cash instead of "on time," as 
has been the custom of many people in smaller towns and in the country 
districts. 

The furniture sold by the payment houses always shows its source in its 
heaviness and shininess. 

The wall paper should be selected as one would select a color for 
clothes, to harmonize with the color of the skin in all lights, and for 
service. Color schemes in decoration are being followed and we have no 
more stuffy parlors, often closed for days. Instead we have living 
rooms, with cleanable furniture, strong but light, entirely suitable for 
winter, and cool in summer. No one has a parlor now-a-days. The best 
room is generally a living room for the whole family. No more do we see 
enlarged pictures which good taste demands should be placed in bedrooms 
and private sitting rooms. The ten-cent stores have done a great deal of 
good in educating the poor, white and black alike. These stores have 
everywhere sold small brown art prints of many of the great paintings, 
to take the place of the gaudy dust-laden chromos and family pictures. 

Pictures are hung low that they may be thoroughly dusted, as well as to 
give a near view of the subject. 

Expensive carpets are also things of the past. Painted and stained 
floors with light weight rugs are more generally used. These may be 
cleaned and handled without giving the backache to women. Many colored 
girls boast of having painted their own floors and woodwork. Much of 
this has been learned in the boarding school. 

A tawdry home expresses its mistress as do her clothes. Next to the 
kitchen a fully equipped bath room is now the most important room in the 
house. Health and sanitation are the topics of the hour and a colored 
girl should know how to put a washer on a faucet as well as her father 
or brother. 

A house without books is indeed an unfurnished home. Good books are the 
fad now. They are everywhere in evidence in the up-to-date colored home. 
They are exhibited almost as hand-painted china was. In every inventory 
or collection one finds a Bible, a dictionary, and an atlas. 

The times are changing and the colored people are changing with the 
times. Cleanliness and health are the watchwords, and "Order" is 
Heaven's first law. 

http://www.gutenberg.org/etext/31456 



The Fisherman of Pass Christian 

by Alice Dunbar Nelson 



The swift breezes on the beach at Pass Christian meet and conflict as 

though each strove for the mastery of the air. The land-breeze blows 

down through the pines, resinous, fragrant, cold, bringing breath-like 

memories of dim, dark woods shaded by myriad pine-needles. The breeze 

from the Gulf is warm and soft and languorous, blowing up from the 

south with its suggestion of tropical warmth and passion. It is strong 

and masterful, and tossed Annette's hair and whipped her skirts about 

her in bold disregard for the proprieties. 

Arm in arm with Philip, she was strolling slowly down the great pier 

which extends from the Mexican Gulf Hotel into the waters of the Sound. 

There was no moon to-night, but the sky glittered and scintillated with 

myriad stars, brighter than you can ever see farther North, and the 

great waves that the Gulf breeze tossed up in restless profusion 

gleamed with the white fire of phosphorescent flame. The wet sands on 

the beach glowed white fire; the posts of the pier where the waves had 

leapt and left a laughing kiss, the sides of the little boats and 

fish-cars tugging at their ropes, alike showed white and flaming, as 

though the sea and ail it touched were afire. 

Annette and Philip paused midway the pier to watch two fishermen 

casting their nets. With heads bared to the breeze, they stood in 

clear silhouette against the white background of sea. 

"See how he uses his teeth," almost whispered Annette. 

Drawing himself up to his full height, with one end of the huge seine 

between his teeth, and the cord in his left hand, the taller fisherman 

of the two paused a half instant, his right arm extended, grasping the 

folds of the net. There was a swishing rush through the air, and it 

settled with a sort of sob as it cut the waters and struck a million 

sparkles of fire from the waves. Then, with backs bending under the 

strain, the two men swung on the cord, drawing in the net, laden with 

glittering restless fish, which were unceremoniously dumped on the 

boards to be put into the fish-car awaiting them. 

Philip laughingly picked up a soft, gleaming jelly-fish, and threatened 

to put it on Annette's neck. She screamed, ran, slipped on the wet 

boards, and in another instant would have fallen over into the water 

below. The tall fisherman caught her in his arms and set her on her 

feet. 

"Mademoiselle must be very careful," he said in the softest and most 

correct French. "The tide is in and the water very rough. It would be 

very difficult to swim out there to-night." 

Annette murmured confused thanks, which were supplemented by Philip's 

hearty tones. She was silent until they reached the pavilion at the 

end of the pier. The semi-darkness was unrelieved by lantern or light. 

The strong wind wafted the strains from a couple of mandolins, a 

guitar, and a tenor voice stationed in one corner to sundry engrossed 

couples in sundry other corners. Philip found an untenanted nook and 

they ensconced themselves therein. 

"Do you know there's something mysterious about that fisherman?" said 

Annette, during a lull in the wind. 



"Because he did not let you go over?" inquired Philip. 

"No; he spoke correctly, and with the accent that goes only with an 
excellent education." 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. "That's nothing remarkable. If you 
stay about Pass Christian for any length of time, you'll find more 
things than perfect French and courtly grace among fishermen to 
surprise you. These are a wonderful people who live across the Lake." 

Annette was lolling in the hammock under the big catalpa-tree some days 
later, when the gate opened, and Natalie's big sun-bonnet appeared. 
Natalie herself was discovered blushing in its dainty depths. She was 
only a little Creole seaside girl, you must know, and very shy of the 
city demoiselles. Natalie's patois was quite as different from 
Annette's French as it was from the postmaster's English. 

"Mees Annette," she began, peony-hued all over at her own boldness, "we 
will have one HI' hay-ride this night, and a fish-fry at the end. 
Will you come?" 

Annette sprang to her feet in delight. "Will I come? Certainly. How 
delightful! You are so good to ask me. What shall-what time-" But 
Natalie's pink bonnet had fled precipitately down the shaded walk. 
Annette laughed joyously as Philip lounged down the gallery. 

"I frightened the child away," she told him. 

You've never been for a hay-ride and fish-fry on the shores of the 
Mississippi Sound, have you? When the summer boarders and the Northern 
visitors undertake to give one, it is a comparatively staid affair, 
where due regard is had for one's wearing apparel, and where there are 
servants to do the hardest work. Then it isn't enjoyable at all. But 
when the natives, the boys and girls who live there, make up their 
minds to have fun, you may depend upon its being just the best kind. 

This time there were twenty boys and girls, a mamma or so, several 
papas, and a grizzled fisherman to restrain the ardor of the amateurs. 
The cart was vast and solid, and two comfortable, sleepy-looking mules 
constituted the drawing power. There were also tin horns, some 
guitars, an accordion, and a quartet of much praised voices. The hay 
in the bottom of the wagon was freely mixed with pine needles, whose 
prickiness through your hose was amply compensated for by its delicious 
fragrance. 

After a triumphantly noisy passage down the beach one comes to the 
stretch of heavy sand that lies between Pass Christian proper and 
Henderson's Point. This is a hard pull for the mules, and the more 
ambitious riders get out and walk. Then, after a final strain through 
the shifting sands, bravo! the shell road is reached, and one goes 
cheering through the pine-trees to Henderson's Point. 

If ever you go to Pass Christian, you must have a fish-fry at 
Henderson's Point. It is the pine-thicketed, white-beached peninsula 
jutting out from the land, with one side caressed by the waters of the 
Sound and the other purred over by the blue waves of the Bay of St. 
Louis. Here is the beginning of the great three-mile trestle bridge to 
the town of Bay St. Louis, and to-night from the beach could be seen 
the lights of the villas glittering across the Bay like myriads of 



unsleeping eyes. 

Here upon a firm stretch of white sand camped the merry-makers. Soon a 

great fire of driftwood and pine cones tossed its flames defiantly at a 

radiant moon in the sky, and the fishers were casting their nets in the 

sea. The more daring of the girls waded bare-legged in the water, 

holding pine-torches, spearing flounders and peering for soft-shell 

crabs. 

Annette had wandered farther in the shallow water than the rest. 

Suddenly she stumbled against a stone, the torch dropped and spluttered 

at her feet. With a little helpless cry she looked at the stretch of 

unfamiliar beach and water to find herself all alone. 

"Pardon me, mademoiselle," said a voice at her elbow; "you are in 

distress?" 

It was her fisherman, and with a scarce conscious sigh of relief, 
Annette put her hand into the outstretched one at her side. 

"I was looking for soft shells," she explained, "and lost the crowd, 

and now my torch is out." 

"Where is the crowd?" There was some amusement in the tone, and 

Annette glanced up quickly, prepared to be thoroughly indignant at this 

fisherman who dared make fun at her; but there was such a kindly look 

about his mouth that she was reassured and said meekly, -- 

"At Henderson's Point." 

"You have wandered a half-mile away," he mused, "and have nothing to 

show for your pains but very wet skirts. If mademoiselle will permit 

me, I will take her to her friends, but allow me to suggest that 

mademoiselle will leave the water and walk on the sands." 

"But I am barefoot," wailed Annette, "and I am afraid of the fiddlers." 

Fiddler crabs, you know, aren't pleasant things to be dangling around 
one's bare feet, and they are more numerous than sand fleas down at 

Henderson's Point. 

"True," assented the fisherman; "then we shall have to wade back." 

The fishing was over when they rounded the point and came in sight of 

the cheery bonfire with its Rembrandt-like group, and the air was 

savoury with the smell of frying fish and crabs. The fisherman was not 

to be tempted by appeals to stay, but smilingly disappeared down the 

sands, the red glare of his torch making a glowing track in the water. 

"Ah, Mees Annette," whispered Natalie, between mouthfuls of a rich 
croaker, "you have found a beau in the water." 

"And the fisherman of the Pass, too," laughed her cousin Ida. 

Annette tossed her head, for Philip had growled audibly. 

"Do you know, Philip," cried Annette a few days after, rudely shaking 
him from his siesta on the gallery,— "do you know that I have found my 

fisherman's hut?" 



"Hum," was the only response. 

"Yes, and it's the quaintest, most delightful spot imaginable. Philip, 
do come with me and see it." 

"Hum." 

"Oh, Philip, you are so lazy; do come with me." 

"Yes, but, my dear Annette," protested Philip, "this is a warm day, and 
I am tired." 

Still, his curiosity being aroused, he went grumbling. It was not a 
very long drive, back from the beach across the railroad and through 
the pine forest to the bank of a dark, slow-flowing bayou. The 
fisherman's hut was small, two-roomed, whitewashed, pine-boarded, with 
the traditional mud chimney acting as a sort of support to one of its 
uneven sides. Within was a weird assortment of curios from every 
uncivilized part of the globe. Also were there fishing-tackle and guns 
in reckless profusion. The fisherman, in the kitchen of the 
mud-chimney, was sardonically waging war with a basket of little bayou 
crabs. 

"Entrez, mademoiselle et monsieur," he said pleasantly, grabbing a 
vicious crab by its flippers, and smiling at its wild attempts to bite. 
"You see I am busy, but make yourself at home." 

"Well, how on earth-" began Philip. 

"Sh-sh-" whispered Annette. "I was driving out in the woods this 
morning, and stumbled on the hut. He asked me in, but I came right over 
after you." 

The fisherman, having succeeded in getting the last crab in the kettle 
of boiling water, came forward smiling and began to explain the curios. 

"Then you have not always lived at Pass Christian," said Philip. 

"Mais non, monsieur, I am spending a summer here." 

"And he spends his winters, doubtless, selling fish in the French 
market," spitefully soliloquised Philip. 

The fisherman was looking unutterable things into Annette's eyes, and, 
it seemed to Philip, taking an unconscionably long time explaining the 
use of an East Indian stiletto. 

"Oh, wouldn't it be delightful!" came from Annette at last. 

"What?" asked Philip. 

"Why, Monsieur LeConte says he'll take six of us out in his catboat 
tomorrow for a fishing-trip on the Gulf." 

"Hum," drily. 

"And I'll get Natalie and her cousins." 



"Yes," still more drily. 

Annette chattered on, entirely oblivious of the strainedness of the 
men's adieux, and still chattered as they drove through the pines. 

"I did not know that you were going to take fishermen and marchands 
into the bosom of your social set when you came here," growled Philip, 

at last. 

"But, Cousin Phil, can't you see he is a gentleman? The fact that he 
makes no excuses or protestations is a proof." 

"You are a fool," was the polite response. 

Still, at six o'clock next morning, there was a little crowd of seven 

upon the pier, laughing and chatting at the little "Virginie" dipping 

her bows in the water and flapping her sails in the brisk wind. 

Natalie's pink bonnet blushed in the early sunshine, and Natalie's 

mamma, comely and portly, did chaperonage duty. It was not long before 

the sails gave swell into the breeze and the little boat scurried to 

the Sound. Past the lighthouse on its gawky iron stalls, she flew, and 

now rounded the white sands of Cat Island. 

"Bravo, the Gulf!" sang a voice on the lookout. The little boat 
dipped, halted an instant, then rushed fast into the blue Gulf waters. 

"We will anchor here," said the host, "have luncheon, and fish." 

Philip could not exactly understand why the fisherman should sit so 

close to Annette and whisper so much into her ears. He chafed at her 

acting the part of hostess, and was possessed of a murderous desire to 

throw the pink sun-bonnet and its owner into the sea, when Natalie 

whispered audibly to one of her cousins that "Mees Annette act nice 

wit' her lovare." 

The sun was banking up flaming pillars of rose and gold in the west 

when the little "Virginie" rounded Cat Island on her way home, and the 

quick Southern twilight was fast dying into darkness when she was tied 

up to the pier and the merry-makers sprang off with baskets offish. 

Annette had distinguished herself by catching one small shark, and had 

immediately ceased to fish and devoted her attention to her fisherman 

and his line. Philip had angled fiercely, landing trout, croakers, 

sheepshead, snappers in bewildering luck. He had broken each hopeless 

captive's neck savagely, as though they were personal enemies. He did 

not look happy as they landed, though paeans of praise were being sung 

in his honour. 

As the days passed on, "the fisherman of the Pass" began to dance 

attendance on Annette. What had seemed a joke became serious. Aunt 

Nina, urged by Philip, remonstrated, and even the mamma of the pink 

sunbonnet began to look grave. It was all very well for a city 

demoiselle to talk with a fisherman and accept favours at his hands, 

provided that the city demoiselle understood that a vast and bridgeless 

gulf stretched between her and the fisherman. 

But when the demoiselle forgot the gulf and the fisherman refused to 
recognise it, why, it was time to take matters in hand. 

To all of Aunt Nina's remonstrances, Philip's growlings, and the 



averted glances of her companions, Annette was deaf. "You are 
narrow-minded," she said laughingly. "I am interested in Monsieur 
LeConte simply as a study. He is entertaining; he talks well of his 
travels, and as for refusing to recognise the difference between us, 
why, he never dreamed of such a thing." 

Suddenly a peremptory summons home from Annette's father put an end to 
the fears of Philip. Annette pouted, but papa must be obeyed. She 
blamed Philip and Aunt Nina for telling tales, but Aunt Nina was 
uncommunicative, and Philip too obviously cheerful to derive much 
satisfaction from. 

That night she walked with the fisherman hand in hand on the sands. The 
wind from the pines bore the scarcely recognisable, subtle freshness of 
early autumn, and the waters had a hint of dying summer in their sob on 
the beach. 

"You will remember," said the fisherman, "that I have told you nothing 
about myself." 

"Yes," murmured Annette. 

"And you will keep your promises to me?" 

"Yes." 

"Let me hear you repeat them again." 

"I promise you that I will not forget you. I promise you that I will 
never speak of you to anyone until I see you again. I promise that I 
will then clasp your hand wherever you may be." 

"And mademoiselle will not be discouraged, but will continue her 
studies?" 

"Yes." 

It was ail very romantic, by the waves of the Sound, under a harvest 
moon, that seemed all sympathy for these two, despite the fact that it 
was probably looking down upon hundreds of other equally romantic 
couples. Annette went to bed with glowing cheeks, and a heart whose 
pulsations would have caused a physician to prescribe unlimited 
digitalis. 

It was still hot in New Orleans when she returned home, and it seemed 
hard to go immediately to work. But if one is going to be an 
opera-singer some day and capture the world with one's voice, there is 
nothing to do but to study, study, sing, practise, even though one's 
throat be parched, one's head a great ache, and one's heart a nest of 
discouragement and sadness at what seems the uselessness of it all. 
Annette had now a new incentive to work; the fisherman had once praised 
her voice when she hummed a barcarole on the sands, and he had insisted 
that there was power in its rich notes. Though the fisherman had 
showed no cause why he should be accepted as a musical critic, Annette 
had somehow respected his judgment and been accordingly elated. 

It was the night of the opening of the opera. There was the usual 
crush, the glitter and confusing radiance of the brilliant audience. 
Annette, with papa, Aunt Nina, and Philip, was late reaching her box. 



The curtain was up, and "La Juive" was pouring forth defiance at her 

angry persecutors. Annette listened breathlessly. In fancy, she too 

was ringing her voice out to an applauding house. Her head 

unconsciously beat time to the music, and one hand half held her cloak 

from her bare shoulders. 

Then Eleazar appeared, and the house rose at the end of his song. 

Encores it gave, and bravos and cheers. He bowed calmly, swept his 

eyes over the tiers until they found Annette, where they rested in a 

half-smile of recognition. 

"Philip," gasped Annette, nervously raising her glasses, "my fisherman!" 

"Yes, an opera-singer is better than a marchand," drawled Philip. 

The curtain fell on the first act. The house was won by the new tenor; 

it called and recalled him before the curtain. Clearly he had sung his 

way into the hearts of his audience at once. 

"Papa, Aunt Nina," said Annette, "you must come behind the scenes with 
me. I want you to meet him. He is delightful. You must come." 

Philip was bending ostentatiously over the girl in the next box. Papa 

and Aunt Nina consented to be dragged behind the scenes. Annette was 

well known, for, in hopes of some day being an occupant of one of the 

dressing-rooms, she had made friends with everyone connected with the 

opera. 

Eleazar received them, still wearing his brown garb and patriarchal 

beard. 

"How you deceived me!" she laughed, when the greetings and 

introductions were over. 

"I came to America early," he smiled back at her, "and thought I'd try 
a little incognito at the Pass. I was not well, you see. It has been 

of great benefit to me." 

"I kept my promise," she said in a lower tone. 

"Thank you; that also has helped me." 

Annette's teacher began to note a wonderful improvement in his pupil's 

voice. Never did a girl study so hard or practise so faithfully. It 

was truly wonderful. Now and then Annette would say to papa as if to 

reassure herself,-- 

"And when Monsieur Cherbart says I am ready to go to Paris, I may go, 

papa?" 

And papa would say a "Certainly" that would send her back to the piano 

with renewed ardour. 

As for Monsieur LeConte, he was the idol of New Orleans. Seldom had 

there been a tenor who had sung himself so completely into the very 

hearts of a populace. When he was billed, the opera displayed 

"Standing Room" signs, no matter what the other attractions in the city 

might be. Sometimes Monsieur LeConte delighted small audiences in 

Annette's parlour, when the hostess was in a perfect flutter of 



happiness. Not often, you know, for the leading tenor was in great 
demand at the homes of society queens. 

"Do you know," said Annette, petulantly, one evening, "I wish for the 
old days at Pass Christian." 

"So do I," he answered tenderly; "will you repeat them with me next 
summer?" 

"If I only could!" she gasped. 

Still she might have been happy, had it not been for Madame 

Dubeau, -Madame Dubeau, the flute-voiced leading soprano, who wore the 

single dainty curl on her forehead, and thrilled her audiences 

oftentimes more completely than the fisherman. Madame Dubeau was La 

Juive to his Eleazar, Leonore to his Manfred, Elsa to his Lohengrin, 

Aida to his Rhadames, Marguerite to his Faust; in brief, Madame Dubeau 

was his opposite. She caressed him as Mignon, pleaded with him as 

Michaela, died for him in "Les Huguenots," broke her heart for love of 

him in "La Favorite." How could he help but love her, Annette asked 

herself, how could he? Madame Dubeau was beautiful and gifted and 

charming. 

Once she whispered her fears to him when there was the meagrest bit of 
an opportunity. He laughed. "You don't understand, little one," he 
said tenderly; "the relations of professional people to each other are 
peculiar. After you go to Paris, you will know." 

Still, New Orleans had built up its romance, and gossiped accordingly. 

"Have you heard the news?" whispered Lola to Annette, leaning from her 
box at the opera one night. The curtain had just gone up on 
"Herodias," and for some reason or other, the audience applauded with 
more warmth than usual. There was a noticeable number of 
good-humoured, benignant smiles on the faces of the applauders. 

"No," answered Annette, breathlessly,-"no, indeed, Lola; I am going to 
Paris next week. I am so delighted I can't stop to think." 

"Yes, that is excellent," said Lola, "but all New Orleans is smiling at 

the romance. Monsieur LeConte and Madame Dubeau were quietly married 

last night, but it leaked out this afternoon. See all the applause 

she's receiving!" 

Annette leaned back in her chair, very white and still. Her box was 
empty after the first act, and a quiet little tired voice that was 
almost too faint to be heard in the carriage on the way home, said— 

"Papa, I don't think I care to go to Paris, after all." 
(source: http : //www. gutenb er g . or g/etext/6 8 8 ) 
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